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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


OO few people are aware of the wealth of material which has 
now been gathered together in that treasure-house of 
Canadian history, the Public Archives of Canada. The report of 
the archivist, Dr. A. G. Doughty, for the years 1917 and 1918 has 
just been published, after delays caused by the war; and it reveals 
the fact that even in wartime the Archives have continued to 
add to their shelves many valuable collections of original docu- 
ments and transcripts. The report of the manuscript division 
of the Archives, which covers the three years from January, 
1916, to December, 1918, lists a surprising variety of documents 
transcribed from the various manuscript collections in England 
and France, as well as much ‘‘miscellaneous material from other 
sources’’. Only a few items may be cited, in order to indicate 
the character of this material. From the Public Record Office in 
England have been obtained copies of the military and naval 
despatches from 1774 to 1781, of the Admiralty Secretary letters 
from 1688 to 1779, and of no less than fifty bundles of the Chatham 
manuscripts. From the British Museum transcripts have arrived 
of Carver’s journal (1766-1767), of Radisson’s relation (1682- 
1683), of the Caesar papers (1597), and of the letters of Pitt to 
Jackson (1764-1790). From Lansdowne House have been pro- 
cured further volumes of the Shelburne manuscripts; and the 
archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company have yielded up journals 
of York Fort, Albany Fort, Fort Prince of Wales, and Moose 
River between 1731 and 1734. From the Archives Nationales in 
France have been obtained copies of two volumes of the registers 
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of the Council of Commerce, and from the Archives des Colonies 
many volumes of the Ordres du Roi between 1759 and 1772. Among 
the miscellaneous material listed, reference may be made to 
photostat copies of documents in the Chalmers collection at 
Washington relating to Nova Scotia and the Acadian expulsion, 
to transcripts of the Lafontaine papers, to the Claus papers and 
the Stuart papers, and to a collection of papers and letters relating 
to Papineau obtained in so distant a quarter as New Zealand. 
Dr. Doughty and his staff have indeed been casting a wide net. 


It should be understood that this wealth of material is at the 
service of historical students all over the Dominion, and even in 
other countries. It is, of course, advisable for an investigator in 
Canadian history to go to Ottawa himself, if possible, to examine 
at first hand the materials stored in the Archives there; and if 
he does so, he will meet with the greatest courtesy and assistance 
from the staff of the Archives Branch. But if a visit to Ottawa 
is impossible, he may still avail himself of the services of the 
Archives. A request addressed to the Archives for information 
on any specific point will result in a search by specialists for the 
information desired; and a report will be sent on the outcome 
of the search. If an historical student desires to obtain a docu- 
ment calendared in the Archives reports, all he has to do is to 
ask for a copy of it, and either a photostat reproduction or a 
typewritten copy will be sent him, at a very moderate charge. 
With the assistance of the Archives, there is no one in Canada, 
no matter how remote the place in which his lines may be cast, 
who may not carry on historical investigations of an original 
character. 


The task of putting the more important documents in the 
Archives in print has been entrusted to the Board of Historical 
Publications, of which Dr. Adam Shortt is chairman; and the first- 
fruits of the Board have been the publication of a second and 
revised edition of the Constitutional Documents, 1759-1791, 
edited by Dr. Shortt and Dr. Doughty, the first edition of which 
has for some time been out of print. But the plans of the Board 
run far beyond the republication of documents that are out of 
print. In a paper read before the Royal Society of Canada, and 
published in the Society’s Transactions for 1919, Dr. Shortt has 
outlined a most elaborate programme which the Board has 
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adopted. The general scheme for the volumes which it is intended 
to publish is as follows: 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


1. Constitutional Development to Confederation: 

(a) Ontario and Quebec. 

(b) Maritime Provinces. 

(c) Western Provinces. 
External Relations, including Boundaries. 
Militia and Defence. 
Immigration and Settlement, including Land Granting. 
Municipal Development. 
. Indian Relations and Exploration, including operations of 
the Hudson’s Bay and North West Companies. 

7. Relations of Church and State, including Clergy Reserves, 
ete. 

8. Education, Literature, Art, etc. 


> or O9 bo 


ECONOMIC. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 
Currency, Banking, and Exchange. 
Trade: 

(a) Domestic. 

(b) Foreign. 

4. Transportation: 

(a) Shipping, including Canals, Shipbuilding, etc. 
(6) Highways and Railways. 
(c) Postal Developments. 

5. Agriculture. 

6. Fisheries, marine and inland. 

7. Industry: labour, manufacturing, lumbering, mining, etc. 
When this programme has been carried out, Canada will have a 
documentary history such as very few countries possess; and 
students of Canadian history, of whatever grade, will no longer 
have to go to secondary compilations for their facts, but will be 
able to go to the primary documents themselves. 
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New sources for Canadian history continue to appear in the 
most unexpected places. In the American Historical Review of 
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July, 1920, Professor C. W. Alvord publishes what appears to 
be a letter of Father Marquette, the story of the wanderings which 
is a veritable Odyssey. The letter would seem to have been 
written by Marquette on the Mississippi in August, 1673; to have 
been entrusted by him to the Indians; to have found its way 
into the hands of Colonel Byrd of Virginia; to have been copied 
by him; and the copy has found a resting-place in the manuscript 
collection of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck Abbey in England. 
There it was transcribed as long ago as 1893, and a translation 
of it was included in the Thirteenth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission; but, owing to an error in the transcription of 
Marquette’s signature, the significance of the letter was not 
recognized until one of Professor Alvord’s colleagues happened 
to call his attention to it. The importance of the letter is not 
great, but it is interesting as an earnest of the materials relating 
to Canadian history which may yet be unearthed. 

A publication of great interest to students of Canadian govern- 
ment is the report of the special committee of the Canadian Senate 
which was appointed in June, 1919, ‘‘to consider and report on 
the possibility of bettering the machinery of Government”. A 
limited edition of this report was published in pamphlet form by 
order of the Senate at the end of 1919, under the title Report on 
the Machinery of Government; but the report may also be found 
in the Journals of the Senate, vol. lv, 1919, pp. 340-374. It con- 
tains not only the recommendations of the committee, but also, 
in the form of appendices, the substance of the Murray report of 
1912, of the report of the Haldane committee appointed by the 
British government in 1917, and of the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of the British House of Commons on Nat;onal 
Expenditure in 1918. Taken altogether, the report is one that 
no student of Canadian government, and indeed no one who takes 
a conscientious interest in Canadian politics, can afford to ignore. 








THE CAPTAINS OF MILITIA 


HE long period during which the captains of militia in Canada 
retained their position and influence is a proof of the use- 
fulness of the system they embodied, and of the happiness of their 
choice for the functions they discharged. Every one of them was 
an habitant—the foremost in his locality for intelligence, activity, 
and good character. He was a true representative of the people, 
and at the same time he was an agent of the central power, an 
homme de confiance, a factotum in every sense of the word. He 
dealt direct with the governor-general, with the lieutenant- 
governor, the judges, the curé, the seignior, and with every family. 
He served without pay, but the honour was great, and no capitaine 
de la céte would have accepted any remuneration. 

It is a strange oversight on the part of the historians that they 
have not, as a rule, seen the extraordinary significance of the 
captain of militia in Canadian history. They must have been 
deceived by the military aspect of the title. As a matter of fact, 
the captain of militia was not only a military personage; he was 
five or six other personages, allinthe same man. He was recorder, 
and he was superintendent of roads. No government case before 
a tribunal was examined without his being present, notwithstand- 
ing that the official attorney was there also. Any dealings between 
the seignior or the curé and the civil authorities passed through 
him. If an accident happened somewhere, it was the captain of 
the place who wrote the report, and any action taken subsequently 
was under his management. If a farmer wished to approach the 
government cr the judge, the captain took the affair into his 
hand. When a seignior trespassed on the land of a farmer, the 
captain came between the two, and his report was considered first 
of all. When the high functionaries, such as the governor, the 
intendant, or the judge, travelled, they were invariably the guests 
of the captain. He had even an eye on the mail bags and the 
transport of packages. He was of more importance in the com- 
munity than is one of our members of parliament to-day. 
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Let us see how the office of the captain of militia arose. 

By 1636, when about thirty families had settled near the 
spot where the city of Quebec now stands, the danger of the Indian 
war had become visible. From the first, the little colony was 
exposed to the attacks of an enemy far superior in numbers, and 
—what was worse—an enemy who fought, not like a soldier, 
but like an assassin, stabbing by ruse in the dark, and then 
running away. The Iroquois made these raids under the pretext 
of ‘‘coming to kill the Algonquin’’, as had been their practice of 
old, but the French settlers were not exempt, being the friends of 
the Algonquins among whom they lived. The Iroquois had also 
a vendetta with the Hurons of Lake Simcoe, and as the Hurons 
came down annually to the St. Lawrence to sell furs to the French 
at Three Rivers, they too attracted the Iroquois to the French 
settlements. 

Governor d’Ailleboust, who took charge of the colony of New 
France in 1648, was a military man. Though the white popula- 
tion of the colony at that time did not exceed six hundred souls, 
he organized a flying camp of about fifty men from among the 
settlers, to try to ward off the invaders. The device was only 
partly successful. Like flies, the Iroquois would disappear at 
the first sign of danger, and would go to another locality where 
they might find a chance to strike without the risk of a battle. 
To some extent, however, d’Ailleboust’s volunteers effected their 
main object, as they prevented the prowlers from operating, here 
and there, as they wished. This state of affairs continued for 
nearly twenty years, and during this time practically all the men 
and boys in the colony were trained as militiamen; so that, 
although there were no professional soldiers in their ranks, the 
inhabitants of the colony were really a military corps. 

In 1665, when the French population had risen to about three 
thousand souls, a full regiment of regulars arrived to put a stop 
to the Iroquois nuisance. At the same time, several Canadians 
urged the authorities to remodel the militia system already exist- 
ing, and some independent companies were formed to march 
with the regulars in the campaign of 1666 against the Iroquois 
villages. In fact, there were three successive expeditions sent 
that year; and the result was that the Iroquois raids ceased from 
that moment everywhere along the St. Lawrence. But if the 
expeditions were successful, the royal troops made blunder after 
blunder in a kind of warfare to which they were quite new; and 
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we may say that the Canadians saved the main body of the army 
from destruction. 

The French government, now under the impression that there 
was no more danger ahead, paid after this no further attention 
to the militia, and in 1669 the regulars were withdrawn from the 
colony. The Canadians persisted in advocating a good militia 
system; but for some time their agitation was in vain, and it was 
only under a new set of circumstances that the reorganization of 
the militia became once more ‘‘the question of the day”’. 

In 1672 Fontenac came out as governor-general. He found 
that the colony was divided into three districts or provinces, 
Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, each with a lieutenant- 
governor and all the appliances of separate administration, the 
whole being a sort of confederation under the governor-general. 
The Council of the colony was composed of men residing in the 
little town of Quebec, nearly all of whom were interested in the 
fur-trade, and who could not therefore be considered as repre- 
sentative of the community or the three districts. Frontenac 
made an attempt to remedy the situation by calling on Beauport, 
Quebec, Cap Rouge, Three Rivers, and Montreal to elect syndics 
to act as advisers and to furnish information to the government 
with respect to their various localities. No doubt the members 
of the Council wrote to the minister in France protesting against 
this innovation. No doubt, too, the King was already adverse 
to it. In any case, a prompt rebuke came to Frontenac. ‘‘It is 
well,’’ wrote the King’s minister, ‘‘that each should speak for 
himself, and no one should speak for all.”” Frontenac’s policy 
was checkmated—but only for the moment. 

Talon, the intendant, following out the advice of eminent 
Canadians, had already recommended the creation of a militia 
in which should be enrolled all men able to carry arms. The 
Council had been consulted, and had agreed. Frontenac, as the 
head of the military organization in the colony, was directed by 
the King’s minister, Colbert, to put the plan into execution. To 
do this, in accordance with orders from France, was quite a simple 
matter, since no public opinion was allowed to exist in Canada at 
that time; and Frontenac lost no time in effecting this reorganiza- 
tion of the militia. 

Knowing what was required in a wild country like Canada, he 
planned neither the formation of a regiment, nor of a battalion, 
nor even of companies; but he based his system upon the in- 
struction of squads at home, with a view to training scouts, 
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skirmishers, the lightest sort of infantry—the very men indis- 
pensable for any Indian war. In the case of hostilities with the 
New England colonies, he counted on the aid of troops from France. 

The habitants were furnished with guns at cost price. They 
paid for these weapons by thirty or forty monthly instalments, 
and had the right to use them for hunting. For this purpose they 
were welcome, since each farmer had plenty of shooting in the 
forest at the end of his land, and could sell the fur thus procured 
to the company of traders which enjoyed the monopoly of the fur- 
trade. As for the ammunition, what was used at drill was free 
of cost; the farmer paid only for what he wanted when hunting. 
There were no uniforms, and there was no pay, either in peace or 
in war. The King was expected to supply canoes and snowshoes 
in case of need, as well as some provisions; but in general every 
man was supposed to be able to make a living from the forest or 
the stream at any time. The whole of the arrangements cost the 
royal treasury so little that the plan was readily approved. 

All that was required for the carrying out of the plan was a 
captain-instructor of musketry in each parish, or in each settle- 
ment of smaller size. This was the capitaine de milice, or the 
capitaine de la céte. The farms were distributed along the St. 
Lawrence, each one abutting on the water—‘‘along the coast”’, 
as the phrase was. The term capitaine de la céte is therefore clear 
enough for us. Sometimes one of these officers commanded five 
or six groups not yet numerous enough to compose a parish. He 
had a squad to oversee in every one of them. The whole country 
was 2 military establishment; and no man or grown boy remained 
outside the organization, unless excused for some good cause. 
Shooting was the main object of the militia; and Sunday after- 
noon was the time appointed for the practice. In the absence of 
the captain, a lieutenant or an ensign took charge; and there was 
no one who could not find in the musketry practices, not only a 
school for hunting, but also an amusement and a chance of dis- 
playing skill and perhaps winning a prize. 

It would not be out of place nowadays to revive this custom, 
and thus give the people of Canada a disciplinary education, as 
well as a fit knowledge of all the elements necessary to make a 
soldier. Men of the squad, if properly trained, are two years in 
advance of others when they are formed into companies or 
battalions. It is useless and very expensive to send recruits to a 
camp. Why not prepare the population at large to enter into 
company formation with ease and efficacy? The training by which 
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these results can be obtained costs nothing. There was no militia 
budget fer the men of Frontenac, no expense for uniforms or 
supplies cf any sort. Frontenac’s was a real militia, and no false 
imitation of an army, such as Canada has to-day. It was cheap, 
effective, pleasant, and advantageous to the young men in all the 
steps of life afterwards. Dexterity orderliness, self-control, good 


behaviour, politeness—these ard m other benefits were derived 
from it. I should like the reader t ' this paragraph a second 
time. 


We have seen how Louis XIV censured Frontenac for the 
introduction of a body ef delegates from the principal localities 
of the colony. This action was in perfect accord with the despotic 
ideas of that monarch, whose system of government separated 
the power frem the people. But look now at the action of Fron- 
tenac in reply! Through the master-stroke whereby he created 
the captains of militia, he devised a scheme by which the people 
got more than could have been expected from the syndics. The 
intendant, the Council of the colony, even the Kirg himself, 
accepted the captain of militia with all his attributes, but—-strange 
to say—they did not suspect that he was the mouth-piece of the 
people. There was in New France no such thing as a municipal 
system, but the captain was, to all intents and purposes, a muni- 
cipal system by himself. The French administration of Canada 
was not so bad as we have sometimes imagined; for Frentenac’s 
captain of militia was an essential part of it. 

What has been said does not apply only to the days of Fron- 
tenac. Nothing was changed after his departure. At the time 
of the conquest, the captain of militia was still in all the gleries of 
his situation. The first step taken by General Amherst was to put 
the militia officers at the head of their parishes, and they con- 
tinued to be for many years under British rule the intermediaries 
between all classes and the central power. Indeed, as late as the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, after representative institu- 
tions had been established, they retained their position; and it 
was not until 1868 that they finally disappeared. After 1760 there 
was no more drill, but the captain of militia remained because of 
his other functions and his recognized usefulness. The Militia 
Act of 1868 abolished the militia on paper, and thereby all that 
had been kept of the old system. 


If I were free to select an ancestor for myself, I should choose 
a captain of militia before 1760, or even up to 1800. 
BENJAMIN SULTE 








WHO WAS THE CHEVALIER DE LA VERENDRYE? 


VERY student of Canadian history is familiar with the achieve- 
ments of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes de la Vérendrye and 
his four sons—named, in the order of their ages, Jean-Baptiste, 
Pierre, Francois, and Louis-Joseph—from the year 1728, when 
the father was in command of a small post on Lake Nipigon, 
north of Lake Superior, until the early autumn of 1750, when the 
last three brothers returned from the West to find they had mean- 
while been supplanted by newcomers. The establishment of 
Forts St. Pierre (1731), St. Charles (1732), Maurepas (1734), 
the massacre by Indians of Jean-Baptiste and twenty companions 
on the Lake of the Woods (1736), the establishment of Forts 
Rouge and de la Reine (1738), the journey of La Vérendrye and 
two of his sons to the country of the Mandans (1738-39), the dis- 
covery of the Saskatchewan River by the son called ‘‘le Chevalier’’ 
(1739), the abortive journey of one of the sons (1741) and that 
of the Chevalier and one of his brothers (1742-43) to the country 
of the Mandans, and the discovery of the Rocky Mountains in 
the course of the latter journey, almost at the same time as they 
were discovered by two other French brothers, the Mallets, much 
further south—these incidents are commonplaces of the history 
of Canadian exploration. 

Yet there has existed, and still exists, among practically all 
writers on the subject, the greatest confusion as to the identity 
of the various sons of the Discoverer who took part in these 
explorations, and especially as to the identity of that son who has 
become famous under the name of “‘le Chevalier’. This con- 
fusion has been increased by the fact that no one, | think, has 
yet discovered for what reason, and by what authority, the title 
Chevalier was applied to the son in question.' 


1 The English equivalent for ‘‘Chevalier’ is knight. In both languages the term 
is used as a title of honour. However, like the Greek word imzecs and the Latin word 
equites, the terms chevalerie and knighthood originally designated not only the cavalry of 
the army, but also a social class. In the days of La Vérendrye, the title ‘Chevalier’, 
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Some writers have been under the impression that the title 
belonged to the eldest son. Thus originated the belief, shared by 
most historians until quite a recent date, that Pierre, the second 
of the sons, was “‘le Chevalier’, as having succeeded to the title 
after the death of Jean-Baptiste in 1736. 

It is clear, however, from a study of the text of certain docu- 
ments, that Pierre was not ‘‘le Chevalier’. In La Vérendrye’s 
journal of 1738-39,' we find that on September 11, 1738, the Dis- 
coverer was at Fort St. Charles with his three sons, Pierre, Fran- 
cois, and Louis-Joseph. Having promised the natives to leave 
with them his eldest son—Pierre, since Jean-Baptiste had been 
killed two years before—he writes: ‘I then thought of preparing 
to leave, had my eldest son received as commandant in my 
absence and had an order published. Taking the two others with 
me, I deferred leaving until the 11th of September, waiting for 
Mr. Lamarque. ...I left on the 11th.”’ Pierre, therefore, did 
not thenceforth accompany his father and his two brothers, who, 
a few days later, on October 3, founded Fort la Reine. This is 
confirmed by Pierre himself, in the memorandum which he ad- 
dressed, through Captain de Vassan, to the Minister of Marine, 
in 1752, and which will be found at length in Margry. There one 
reads: ‘‘ He [Pierre] took the following year [1739] with him [from 
Montreal an Indian chief] to revictual fort la Reine and fort 
Dauphin.’ In 1738, therefore, he was not at Fort la Reine. 

Let us turn again to La Vérendrye’s journal of 1738-39. On 
October 18, 1738, having completed the establishment of Fort 
la Reine, the Discoverer started out for the country of the Man- 


when not conferred by the King (for instance, the elder La Vérendrye was made a 
Chevalier de St. Louis by the King in 1749), was used either to designate a rank in the 
army, or one in the family, between the baron and the écuyer (esquire). In the case of 
the personage who forms the subject of this article, it must have been a title specially 
conferred; otherwise the father would have called his other sons by their appropriate 
titles. In his report of the expedition of 1738-39 to the Mandan country, the elder 
La Vérendrye writes: ‘I made one of my children take the flag painted with the arms 
of France, and march at the front. ... I ordered my son, the Chevalier, to make our 
Frenchmen draw up in line, the flag four paces in front’’ (Canadian Archives Report, 1889, 
Note A, pp. 15-17). This is the first occasion on which La Vérendrye gives the title of 
Chevalier to his son. Was it because the young man had been specially appointed to 
carry the King’s banner that his father, the chief of the expedition, calls him ‘‘le Cheva- 
lier’? Was the Chevalier de la Vérendrye a ‘‘Chevalier banneret’’? 
to pass an opinion. 


I should not like 
It is remarkable, at any rate, that the incident of the carrying of 
the flag or banner should coincide with the first occasion on which the young man is 
referred to by his father as ‘‘le Chevalier” 


1 Canadian Archives Report, 1889, Note A. 
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dans. ‘‘ Taking my two children with me,” he says, ‘‘. . . on the 
18th, all being in good order in the fort, I made all our people 
set out, with orders to encamp not far off, and afterwards to leave 
with Mr. de la Marque about noon.’ Note that La Vérendrye 
does not say ‘“‘two of my children,” but ‘‘my two children”’. 
Pierre is still at Fort St. Charles, and Francois and Louis-Joseph 
are those of the sons who accompany the father. Besides, there 
is nothing in the journal, since September 11, which would indicate 
that, for some reason or other, Pierre had abandoned Fort St. 
Charles and come to join the party. 

Towards the end of the expedition, on December 3, preparatory 
to entering the Mandan fort, on the invitation of the chiefs, La 
Vérendrye orders “the chevalier to make all our Frenchmen draw 
up in line.”’ On the 15th, as the party is on its way back to Fort 
la Reine, the Assiniboines have deserted and fled towards their 
own country, without notifying La Vérendrye. He writes: “I 
was notified shortly after that an interpreter whom I had paid 
liberally to secure him had decamped in spite of all the offers 
which my son, the Chevalier, had made him.”’ Then, on the 21st: 
‘Six days after the Assiniboines left I sent my son, the Chevalier, 
with Sieur Nolant, six Frenchmen and several Mandans to the 
nearest fort, which is on the bank of the river [Missouri].” 

Pierre being still at Fort St. Charles, the Chevalier, whom, by 
the way La Vérendrye has never designated by that title before 
December 3, but whom he will now often mention in that way, s 
either Frangois or Louis-Joseph. In Margry can be read the noble 
letter that the Chevalier wrote to the Minister of Marine in 
September, 1750. It will be noticed that this letter is followed by 
another letter entitled ‘‘ Pierre Gaultier de la Vérendrye demands 
justice in his turn”’, and signed ‘“‘Laverandry”’. Moreover, the 
memorandum, also repreduced in Margry, which ‘“ Laverandry 
l’aisné [the eldest]’’ wrote to the Minister of Marine in 1752 does 
not mention this expedition of 1738-39, although the writer speaks 
of that of 1741, which he says he made in the company of two 
Frenchmen: ‘... in 1741, he left alone with two Frenchmen to 
go and make new discoveries which he has pushed to close to two 
Spanish ferts.’’ Confirming this, we read in the memorandum of 
La Vérendrye the elder to the Marquis of Beauharncis, also 
reproduced in Margry, that Pierre received from his father, at 
Missilimakinak, on July 16, 1740, the order to make this journey 
in the autumn of the same year. Apparently Pierre could not 
make arrangements to leave until the spring of 1741. When La 
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Vérendrye arrived at Fort la Reine on October 13, 1741, he found 
Pierre had returned: ‘‘On October 13th, 1741, I arrived at fort la 
Reine. I found there my eldest son who had returned from the 
Mandan country, having been unable to proceed because of the 
lack of a guide.’”’ This corresponds with what Pierre himself 
says: ‘‘. . . the well-founded fear that he had of the foe and further- 
more the lack of a guide have obliged him to return sooner than 
he would have done.’”’ It is therefore quite evident that the terms 
“my eldest son”’ and ‘‘le Chevalier’’ used by La Vérendrye do not 
apply to one and the same person. 

But let us take the expedition to the Mandans of 1742-43, the 
most important of the three, being the one in the course of which 
the Rocky Mountains were sighted Let us note again that Pierre 
or ‘‘Lavérandrye l’aisné [the eldest]’’ does not mention it in the 
memorandum of his services already twice referred to. His father, 
on the other hand, tells us that he sent him back in the autumn of 
1741 to establish Fort Dauphin at Lac des Prairies, and he him- 
self says that he left suddenly on his return from the Mandan 
country in the autumn of 1741 ‘‘to make the establishment of Fort 
Dauphin, and to invite the Indians to come to the fort and by 
that means to prevent them from going to the English, which most 
of them did. When everything was settled there, he returned to 
fort la Reine where he spent the year and returned to Montreal 
in 1745.’’ Without going to the trouble of finding which year 
Pierre spent at Fort la Reine, it is evident that between the 
autumn of 1741 and the year 1745, according to his own testimony, 
Pierre was either at Fort Dauphin or at Fort la Reine, and, there- 
fore was not a member of the 1742-43 expedition. 

By what precedes, I think it has been proven beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that Pierre, the eldest of the brothers, after the 
death of Jean-Baptiste in 1736, was not the Chevalier. We are 
left, consequently, with Francois and Louis-Joseph, sometimes 
called merely Louis and oftener Joseph. 

A group of historians in the province of Quebec, including such 
well-known searchers as Messrs Benjamin Sulte, Pierre Georges 
Roy, the abbé Ivanhoé Caron, and others, are of the opinion that 
Louis-Joseph, the youngest son, was the Chevalier. In support 
of their arguments they adduce formidable documents. 

On July 15, 1750, there was made the record of a “‘sale by Sieur 
and Dame de Senneville to Antoine Lemay and Joseph and Charles 
Dandonneau of a piece of land in the Pads Island. Were present 
Jean-Baptiste Lebert, Esquire, Sieur de Senneville, officer of a 
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foot company of the Marine detachment, and Dame Catherine 
Gauthier de la Vérendrye, his wife, whom he authorizes, living in 
Montreal, on St. Paul Street, acting as well for themselves as for 
Pierre Gauthier, Esquire, Sieur de Beaumois, Francois Gauthier, 
Esquire, Sieur du Tremblay, and Sieur Louis-Joseph, Esquire, 
Chevalier de la Vérendrye, brothers and brothers-in-law, all three 
at present absent, being in the Upper countries.’’ I think it is 
most important to note, as stated therein, that this document was 
made in the absence of the three brothers, who, therefore, had no 
opportunity to rectify errors made. 

But there appear to be other official documents in which the 
title of chevalier is again given to the youngest son. It will be 
found, however, that all these documents are of dates subsequent 
to that of the death of Louis-Joseph, who perished in the wreck of 
the Auguste in November, 1761. An eye-witness of this wreck, 
Saint-Luc de la Corne, has left a relation of the unfortunate event. 
There we read: ‘‘We were thrown on the bank at about two or 
three o'clock in the afternoon; between five and six the vessel came 
to wreck on the coast, and we saw the sad spectacle of the dead 
bodies, to the number of 114, whose names follow: Captains: 
Messrs. the chevalier de la Corne, Bécancourt, Portneuf,—lieu- 
tenants: Messrs. Varennes, Godefroy, Lavéranderie, Saint-Paul, 
etc., etc.” Note that although the title ‘‘chevalier” is given to 
Captain de la Corne, it is not given to Lieutenant Lavéranderie, 
although there were family ties between the narrator and the 
lieutenant. 

Mr. P.-G. Roy, however, in a note published in Canada 
Frangais for December, 1919, says that “‘five or six official docu- 
ments qualify the castaway of the Auguste as Chevalier de la 
Vérendrye”’, cites the “‘list of officers and soldiers of the detached 
troops of Marine [who] perished on the Island of Cape Breton in 
the castel Auguste in November 1761’’, preserved in the Archives 
at Ottawa, and concludes that there should be no doubt about the 
identity of the Chevalier de la Vérendrye. ‘It is certainly,” he 
says, ‘‘ Louis-Joseph de la Vérendrye, born at Sorel on November 
9, 1717,” therefore the youngest brother. . 

But, besides the fact that not even official documents are 
infallible, there are other documents just as important as the 
agreement of sale made in the absence of Louis-Joseph (which one 
may be justified in suspecting as having been the foundation 


1 Journal published by A. Coté & Cie., Quebec, 1863, p. 14. 
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of subsequent documents of the same nature, containing the 
adjunction of the title under discussion to Louis-Joseph), and 
the list and other documents made after his death, which should 
also be taken into consideration. For instance, an entry in the 
Register of Baptisms, Marriages and Burials of the parish of 
La Prairie for the year 1758 is to the effect that (Louis) Joseph 
Golthier de la Vérendrye, Esquire, Officer of the troops, was 
married, on January 31, to Louise Antoine de Lépervanche. 
Among the names of the witnesses are found those of Chevalier 
Benoist and Chevalier de Céloron. Note again, as in La Corne’s 
narrative of the wreck of the Auguste, that although the names of 
those two witnesses are preceded by the word ‘‘Chevalier’’, the 
name of the groom himself is short of this title.! 

Then, in the “inventory of the estate of (Louis) Joseph 
Gauthier de la Vérendrye, in his life time, lieutenant of infantry 
of His Most Christian Majesty, wrecked, the preceding autumn, 
in the vessel Auguste, in passing into New France’’, made by 
Notary P. Panet on March 29, 1762, the latter does not give 
this title of ‘‘Chevalier”’ to the deceased.” 

Let us go back to the journal of La Vérendrye and to that of 
his son the Chevalier. On January 5, 1734,3 La Vérendrye yields 
to the request of the Cree chiefs who are asking him to leave 
with them one of his sons who speaks their dialect. La Vérendrye, 
according to his deplorable habit, does not say which one of his 
sons speaks Cree. Let us see if we cannot place him. We have 
seen that only Francois and Louis-Joseph accompanied their 
father in his voyage of 1738-39 to the Mandans’ country. To 
read again in the Discoverer’s journal this paragraph already in 
part quoted: ‘[On the 15th of December] I was notified shortly 
after that an interpreter whom I had paid liberally to secure him 
had decamped in spite of all the offers which my son, the Chevalier, 
had made him. . . . He was a young man of the Cree nation speak- 
ing good Assiniboine. As there were several Mandans who spoke 
it well enough, I made myself very well understood, as my son 
spoke Cree and the Cree interpreted into Assiniboine.”’ It was 
the Chevalier, therefore, who spoke Cree; and as Louis-Joseph did 
not join his father and brothers in their expeditions until the spring 
of 1735, it could not have been he whom the Crees, in 1734, had 
requested his father to leave with them. 


1 Bulletin de la Société Historique de St.-Boniface, 1916, p. 124. 
? Canada Frangais, April, 1919, p. 181, note 25. 
5 Bulletin de la Société Historique de St.-Boniface, 1916, p. 48. 
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If we revert to the journal which the Chevalier himself wrote 
of his journey of 1742-43 to the Mandan’s Country, we read: 
“‘T attached myself to this chief [of the Bow Indians] who deserved 
my friendship. I learned the language in a short while, enough to 
make myself understood and also to hear what he could say, by 
the application that he had to instruct me.” It is evident by 
this that it was the Chevalier who had the gift of languages. 
Further down, mentioning a few words spoken to him by 
another Indian of the language in use among the white people 
inhabiting the shores of the sea, he says: ‘‘I noticed that he spoke 
Spanish.” 

In the same journal we read: [On the 30th of March, 1743] I 
deposited on a hig» spot, near the fort, a leaden plate to the arms 
and inscription of the King.’”’ This plate has most fortunately 
been found by a school girl, on the west bank of the M isscuri 
River, opposite to the city of Pierre, the capital of the state of 
South Dakota, in March, 1913. On that occasion, Mr. C. N. 
Bell, F.R.G.S., in the Free Press of April 12 of the same year, 
wrote a very interesting article, in which were reproduced both 
sides of the plate. On the obverse is found the official Latin 
inscription. On the reverse one may read, cut with the point of a 
dagger or of a knife: ‘‘ Pose par le Chevalyer de Lavr [here two 
words or signs which, for the present, we will suppose to be ille- 
gible] Louy La Londette Amiotte le 30 de mars 1743’’. That is 
to say: ‘‘ Deposited by the Chevalier de Lavérendrye [two illegible 
words or signs] Louy La Londette Amiotte March 30 1743.” 
As to the two illegible marks, do they not stand for ‘‘t[émoin]s 
s[on]t,’’ z.e., w[itnesse]s a[rje? Now at the beginning of his journal 
the Chevalier writes: ‘I take the liberty to make you a relation of 
the journey which I have made with one of my brothers and two 
Frenchmen sent by my father.’’ I submit that the four men have 
very clearly signed on the plate: the Chevalier by writing his title 
and the beginning of his parental name, the youngest brother by 
writing his first name, the other two Frenchmen by writing their 


1 The Latin words on the obverse side, ‘‘pro rege illustrissimo domino domino 
marchione,” have been translated, ‘“‘in the name of the King, our thrice illustrious 
sovereign, and for Monsieur the Marquis”. Why thrice illustrious sovereign? I believe 


the words ‘‘illustrissimo domino domino marchione”’ simply mean ‘‘our most illustrious 
I am informed that a Roman Catholic prelate, for instance, may be 
spoken of as ‘‘IIlustrissimus ac reverendissimus dominus dominus”’, the repetition of the 
word ‘“‘dominus” indicating high respect. On the other hand, ‘‘ Monsieur”’ is translated 
in Latin by the word ‘‘domnus”’, a sort of contraction of the more respectful term. 


lord the marquis”’. 
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parental names, as was the custom in those days, when the use 
of mere initials was not in practice. Louis-Joseph had perhaps 
had the intention of writing ‘‘‘‘Louis-Joseph de Lavr”’ as his 
brother had done, or simply ‘‘Louis-Joseph’’, but, on account of 
the difficulty of the job he stopped at ‘“‘Louy”’. As to Amiotte, 
a very common name in Lower Canada, it will be noticed that, 
on the plate, except for the last three, the letters of his name are 
not joined, and the ‘‘m”’ is not a capital. 

We now come, however, to a most positive and decisive clue 
to the question: Which one of the four sons of La Vérendrye was 
the Chevalier? In a letter of La Vérendrye the elder to the 
Minister of Marine dated September 17, 1749 (Margry, p. 614), 
the old explorer expressed his humble gratitude for the Croix de 
St. Louis recently accorded him and for the advancement accorded 
at the same time to two of his sons. In the Public Archives of 
Canada, Register of the dep. Series B. vol. 89, one may read that 
“‘the Chevalier de la Vérendrye and de la Vérendrye the eldest”’ 
receive, at the same time, their commission as second ensigns.’ 
In this connection, and if there still existed in the mind of the 
reader the least doubt about the identity of the Chevalier de la 
Vérendrye, I would suggest opening the latter’s letter to the 
Minister of Marine of September 30, 1750 (Margry, p. 625), in 
which may be read: ‘‘... I am only a second ensign. My elder 
brother’s grade is no better than mine. My younger brother is 
only a cadet.”” Only one of the three brothers could have written 
this, Francois, who stood in age between Pierre and Louis-Joseph. 

In official documents, as in judicial verdicts, errors may be 
committed. In such cases, a rational interpretation of the acts, 
writings and speeches of the parties in question or their con- 
temporaries will often help to re-establish the facts. In the 
present case, before the personal testimony of the personage him- 
self, none but extremely stubborn partizans of the infallibility of 


1 It is interesting to contrast the procedure of the Chevalier in burying this plate 
with that of his father, who, on January 7, 1739, had also, by similar means, taken 
possession of part of the same country. The father thought it best to leave with the 
head chief of the Mandans, along with a flag, ‘‘a leaden plate which I had ornamented 
with ribbon at the four corners. It was put in a box to be kept in perpetuity, in memory 
of my taking possession of their lands, which I did in the King’s name. It will be pre- 
served from father to son, better than if I had put it in the ground, where it would have 
run the risk of being stolen.” In reality, of the two plates the one buried in the ground 
has come safely to light, whereas no one, I think, has yet heard of the one that was to 
be so carefully handed down to posterity. 

2 The President of the Council of Marine to La Jonquiére, May 23, 1749. 
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certain misinformed official texts may continue to refuse to admit 
that, of the sons of La Vérendrye, Francois is the one who has 
become famous under the name of ‘Chevalier de la Vérendrye.”’ 
Those who have wondered how it is that his name is not to be 
found on the leaden plate, while those of subalterns are written 
there at length, have in what precedes the evident explanation of 
the apparent omission. 

The West owes a monument to the memory of its discoverers, 
and the project of one to Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de 
la Vérendrye, Chevalier de St.-Louis, Captain of the troops of 
His Most Christian Majesty in New France, has been mooted 
for several years. May I express the hope, in concluding this 
essay, that when the day arrives on which this monument will be 
definitely decided upon, the great discoverer’s valiant sons, who, 
though quite young, helped him so nobly and so tenaciously to 
achieve his great work, will not be separated from their father in 
the hour of his- belated triumph. If La Vérendrye and his sons did 
not discover the Western Sea, they, at least, traced the greater 
part of the long sought passage to it. 


A. H. pE TREMAUDAN 
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CANADIAN OPINION OF SOUTHERN SECESSION, 
1860-61 


IR WILFRID LAURIER, a few years before his death, recalled 
that as a youth in a Montreal law office he was made an out- 
and-out anti-slavery man by the reading of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. Doubtless that was the experience of many another 
young Canadian of the time; for in Canada, as in the United States 
itself, Mrs. Stowe’s book converted, by its emotional appeal, many 
who had been unmoved by the long debate over the slavery 
question. Historians to-day give due credit to the influence of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin in shaping Northern opinion. James Ford 
Rhodes says that its publication was one of the chief influences 
in bringing about the revolution in American public sentiment 
between 1850 and 1860 and leading to the success of the Repub- 
lican party at the end of that decade! The book appeared in 
Canada soon after publication in the United States, went into 
several editions, and was translated into French for an edition 
sold in the province of Quebec where, according to Mr. Benjamin 
Sulte, it was widely read. 

There were other influences, however, at work in Canada 
before 1860 tending to create sympathy with the free states of 
the north in the approaching struggle over slavery. Such direct 
influences as trade and family connections were supplemented 
by the effective propaganda of the Canadian Anti-Slavery Society 
and by the attitude of such public men as George Brown and 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee.2 In Upper Canada the refugees from 
slavery must also be counted in as an influence in the formation 


1 Rhodes, History of the United States, vol. I., p. 278. Longfellow spoke of the book 
as a literary triumph and greater as a moral triumph. Lowell wrote of the ‘‘ whirl of 
excitement’’ that it caused; and Macaulay said that it was the most valuable addition 
that America had made to English literature. 

2 See Lewis, George Brown (Makers of Canada series), pp. 111-119; also McGee, 
Speeches and addresses; chiefly on the subject of British-American union, London, 1865. 
McGee's speeches during the early sixties contain frequent references to the situation in 
the United States. 
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of public opinion. Contact with the victims of the slavery system, 
as they arrived in Canada homeless and destitute, was likely to 
create sympathy with the principles of the Republican party when 
it came into being across the line. Here were the characters of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin in the actual flesh, and their stories supple- 
mented the narrative of Mrs. Stowe. On the eve of the Civil War 
there were also two events which contributed to the fixing of 
Canadian public opinion in opposition to slavery. The first of 
these was the John Brown raid on Harper’s Ferry in October, 
1859, an event which had a distinctly Canadian connection, since 
the plans were laid at the convention held by Brown in Chatham, 
C.W., in May, 1858. This was followed later by the famous 
Anderson case in Toronto in 1860 where a negro fugitive, John 
Anderson, was brought into the courts in extradition proceedings, 
the charge being that while escaping from slavery some years 
before he had killed a Missouri planter. Canadian feeling was 
aroused in a considerable degre eby this case, as the leading news- 
paper files of the day well indicate, and though the negro was 
really freed on a technicality there was popular exultation that 
slavery had no power in Canadian courts of law. 

The combined effect of these various influences was that on 
the eve of the Civil War Canadians were decidedly anti-slavery 
in their opinions. Indeed, despite the influence of a small group 
who sympathized with the south, and were not always discreet 
in their expression of sympathy, the real heart of Canada was 
with Lincoln and the North throughout most of the war; and the 
tributes that came from the British provinces when the President 
was shot in April, 1865, did more than diplomacy to wipe out the 
bitterness felt by the North over the Trent incident and the opera- 
tions of Confederates and their sympathizers in Canada. The 
pro-Southern group in Canada attracted attention chiefly by their 
violations of the country’s neutrality, and their attitude towards 
the struggle going on across the border was in no sense repre- 
sentative of Canadian opinion generally If anything they were 
more Southern than the South, for when in 1865 a resolution of 
sympathy over the death of Lincoln came before the Toronto 
City Council one of the members voted against it. 
leaders were more magnanimous than that. 

The Canadian government showed a generally friendly feeling 
towards the North during the whole war, the Trent affair being 


1 For a popular account of the Anderson trial, see Canadian Magazine, September, 
1915, pp. 397-401. 
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the only event that seemed likely to break friendly relations. 
British statesmen thought there was a very real danger in the 
defenceless character of the provinces, and exerted themselves 
to remedy that situation; but the Canadian parliament manifested 
few signs of alarm and only towards the end of the Civil War did 
it show a disposition to fall in with the British plans. Even then 
it was the concern voiced in Britain, and the influence of Col. 
Jervais, representing the British government, rather than appre- 
hension of impending danger that resulted in the decision, early 
in 1865, to appropriate a million dollars at once for defence. It 
was generally agreed that Britain’s interest in Canadian defence 
ought not to be ignored, even though the fears might be exagger- 
ated, and it was also recognized as essential that Canadian credit 
be maintained in London. W. H. Russell, the Canadian corre- 
spondent of The Times, who travelled through Canada shortly 
after the war opened, says: ‘‘The Canadians with whom I con- 
versed ... declared that they were quite ready to defend their 
country in case of invasion, but did not understand being taken 
away to distant parts to fight for the homes of others. It seemed 
quite clear to them that the United States would only invade 
Canada to humiliate and weaken the mother country, and that 
the general defence of the province ought to devolve on the power 
whose policy had led to the war; whilst the inhabitants should be 
ready to give the Imperial troops every assistance in the localities 
where they are actually resident.’’! 

It should not be inferred from this that Canadians were too 
prone to trust their neighbours and to admire all that was done 
by the North. As a matter of fact, Canadian opinion of the 
American national character was far from flattering. Charles 
Dickens was not alone in picturing the rowdyism and rough bluster 
of certain sections of the republic; only a few years before there 
had been a vast amount of spread-eagle oratory over the Oregon 
boundary question. Canadians were likely to contrast the best 
points of their laws and system of government, patterned after 
those of a great monarchy, with the more objectionable features of 
the advanced democracy of their neighbours. There was a wide- 
spread opinion in Canada that politics in the United States was 
synonymous with corruption, and that public affairs were in the 
hands of a baser element. It was easy to recall instances where 
Americans had indulged in the pastime of twisting the lion’s tail, 
and these were often felt more keenly in Canada than they were 

1W.H. Russell, Canada, its defences, condition and resources, Boston, 1865, p. 61. 
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in Great Britain. Despite all this, the Canadian people felt that 
in the slavery struggle the North was in the right. During the 
fifties they were being strengthened in this view by a variety of 
influences at work, but particularly by the powerful agency of 
the Toronto Globe, George Brown’s newspaper, and by the activi- 
ties of the Anti-Slavery Society of Canada, operating through its 
branches... The amount of attention which Brown gave to 
American affairs through the columns of his paper served to 
educate its readers on the slavery issue, and through them whole 
communities were influenced. Through the Globe files after 1850 
runs the whole story of the Fugitive Slave Act, the Kansas troubles, 
the birth of the Republican party, the John Brown raid, and the 
gradual break-up of the Democratic party leading to the election 
of Lincoln as president in 1860. As early as 1858, Brown, in the 
Globe, was confidently predicting the election of a Republican 
president, but had picked on Seward as the fittest candidate for 
the new party to support. Douglas he regarded as straddling the 
fence at a time when the issue was clear.2 The Globe gave much 
attention to the Harper’s Ferry raid, with the earlier stages of 
which its editor may have been acquainted; and when John Brown 
was executed at Charleston in December, 1859, the comment was 
made that “his death will aid in awakening the North to that 
earnest spirit which can alone bring the South to understand its 
true position.’’* It was further predicted that if a Republican 
president were elected the next year nothing short of a dissolution 
of the union would satisfy the South. In the slave states there 
was a tone of bitterness towards Canada over the Harper’s Ferry 
incident. In the course of Brown’s trial, the details of the Chatham 
meeting of May, 1858, were brought forward. It was shown that 
plans for an attack on the slavery system had been prepared at 
this meeting in Canada, and that only the treachery of an associate 
had prevented a tragedy in the early summer of 1858 similar to 
that which took place in October of 1859. Governor Wise, of 
Virginia, was particularly outspoken in denunciation of plottings 
in Canada, and was quoted by the New York Herald as calling 
upon President Buchanan to demand from England that plottings 
cease and that negro refugees be henceforth denied the right to 


1 A brief account of the organization and work of the Anti-slavery Society may be 
found in the Journal of Negro History, vol. 4, pp. 33-40. 

2 The Globe, Nov. 19, 1858. 

2 The Globe, July 8, 1859. 

4 The Globe, Dec. 9, 1859. 
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remain in Canada. In this he was backed up by some southern 
newspapers, and De Bow’s Southern Review, in an ugly mood, 
referred to ‘‘the vile, sensuous, animal, brutal, infidel, superstitious 
Democracy of Canada and the Yankees. ’”! 

Early in 1860 interest began to centre on the presidential 
election. Reference to Lincoln appeared in the Globe of February 
24, and in subsequent issues the opinion was expressed that the 
Republican candidate would have a good chance of being elected. 
The break-up of the Democrats at the Charleston convention 
furnished Brown with a text for reading a homily to John A. 
Macdonald, his political opponent, on the difficulty of ‘‘trying to 
serve both God and Mammon”.2 On May 18, the Globe had a 
strongly worded editorial on the American situation, declaring 
that Canada could not but view the approaching election with 
deepest interest. It was not a mere struggle for office, but a 
struggle of principles, and while the immediate issue might be 
doubtful the ultimate result was certain. In a later issue it was 
pointed out that the question was really whether or not the huge 
sore of slavery should cover the body politic or be confined to its 
own place. The triumph of the Republican party in the election 
would be ‘‘a triumph of righteousness’’.* 

The election of Lincoln in November, 1860, was received with 
much satisfaction in Canada, although Canadians, like their 
neighbours, were at first puzzled by the choice of Lincoln rather 
than Seward. Through the winter of 1860-61, when the Southern 
states were breaking away from the union, and Southern senators 
and representatives were delivering their parting speeches in the 
Congressional halls at Washington, Brown in the Globe continued 
to sound a note of confidence in Lincoln and the North. ‘Since 
Abraham Lincoln became President,” said the issue of January 7, 
1861, ‘‘we have waded through many speeches delivered by men 
in and out of Congress but we have totally failed to find any one 
good and sufficient reason for destroying the union.”’ A little later 
the comment was made: ‘‘We in Canada naturally take a deep 
interest in the progress of the events that are threatening the 
stability and even the national existence of the great republic. . . 
knowing that this issue will have a most important influence on the 
future of this continent with which our destinies are linked.’’ 


1 Quoted in the Globe, March 21, 1861. 
2 The Globe, May 4, 1860. 
3 The Globe, June 1, 1860. 
* The Globe, Jan. 18, 1861. 
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The progress of the secession movement suggested to Canadians 
the possibility in the near future of two confederacies, one looking 
southward for more territory in which to employ slaves, the other 
looking to the north to recoup itself in the British provinces for a 
lost south.t The New York Herald constantly discussed this 
possibility during the earlier months of 1861, predicting revolution 
in Canada at no distant date and subsequent annexation to the 
United States. ‘‘It is obvious,”’ said the Herald, ‘‘that Canada 
comes first within the scope of Northern acquisition and must soon 
be numbered as a bright, particular star on the azure shield. The 
Canadians have long been panting for more freedom than they 
can enjoy under British rule."” To which the Globe replied: ‘‘ New 
and entangling alliances are not the fashion in Canada just now.’”? 

The attitude taken by the Toronto Leader, representing to some 
extent the Tory element in Canada, affords some interesting con- 
trasts to George Brown and the Globe. The Leader was not as 
hostile to the North at the opening of the Civil War as it came to 
be at a later date, but its comment in 1861 was on rather a low 
plane, the crisis in the United States being regarded chiefly from 
the standpoint of how much Canada would gain from her neigh- 
bour’s domestic trouble. The Leader was unable ‘‘to anticipate 
any disastrous commercial result to Canada from the revolutionary 
movement now going on in the Southern states”’, and could even 
see some distinct gains that Canada might make as a result of the 
impending civil war. It predicted that a large amount of immigra- 
tion would be diverted from American to Canadian ports, but 
feared that Canadian trade might suffer by the reduction of the 
number of states actually in the union. Occasionally the Leader 


1 Thomas D’Arcy McGee made reference to this in a speech at Halifax on July 21, 
1863 (Speeches and addresses chiefly on the subject of British-American Union, London, 
1865, p. 64). Gladstone seems to have had an idea that Canada might be drawn in by 
the North. Another aspect of this idea is mentioned by Sir John Willison in his Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal Party: ‘‘The notion, which even Sir John Macdonald 
did not altogether reject, that the statesmen of the south favored the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854 in order to allay discontent in Canada, and thus avert the annexation of new 
states imbued with the northern sentiment against the system of black slavery” (vol. 2, 
p. 138). 

2 W. H. Russell found ‘‘a general impression that the Federals will keep their armies 
in good humor at the end of the war by annexing Canada if they can” (Canada, its 
defences, conditions and resources, Boston, 1865, p. 74). See also Villiers and Chesson, 
Anglo-American Relations, 1861-5, London, 1919, p. 146: ‘‘It seems pretty certain they 
[the North] would have wished to annex Canada if through our action they lost the 
rebellious states of the South.” 

3 The Leader, Toronto, Jan. 17 and 22, 1861. 
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viewed the crisis from a higher level, as, for instance, in the issue 
of January 17, 1861, when it said: ‘‘We regret that a great nation, 
which is making a great experiment in self-government, should 
even seem to fail.’’ Canada, it was pointed out in a later issue, 
could not be a mere onlooker in the coming struggle, since already 
both North and South were claiming that they would get recruits 
in Canada. It would be the duty of the provinces, said the 
Leader, to maintain an armed neutrality with ‘‘a respectable show 
of regular soldiery, sufficient at least to produce an impression of 
preparedness’’.! 

A rather subtle literary influence was at work in Canada during 
1861 in the letters of W. H. Russell to The Times, which were re- 
printed by the Leader and other Canadian papers. The Leader 
appears to have had some doubts regarding Russell’s fairness to 
the North,? though in justice to The Times’ correspondent it must 
be said that he was not at any time a defender of either slavery or 
the secession movement. Indeed, in words that could not be 
mistaken, he told the English people that the cause of the South 
was the cause of slavery; and both the Richmond Examiner and 
the Memphis Appeal declared that his letters were hostile to the 
South. Nevertheless, in all that Russell wrote on the American 
crisis there was a smug complacency that must have been galling 
to the North and that tended to create a wrong impression in other 
countries and among readers unacquainted with American con- 
ditions. As far as the North was concerned, Russell was too im- 
partial for a people on the verge of war. If he had been out and 
out for the South, they would have understood him. If he had 
been out and out for the North, they would have lionized him. 
The American people, in the early months of 1861, were not in the 
mood to go behind words and find motives. In England and in 
Canada the result of Russell’s writings was to create doubts 


1 The Leader, Toronto, April 30, 1861. At the close of the Civil War, in its issue of 
April 11, 1865, the Leader said: ‘‘From the brave people of the South, struggling to 
achieve an independence which they conceived to be more desirable than union we have 
never withheld our sympathy." Again on April 13, 1865, the Leader said: ‘‘ Their cause 


we looked upon as a just one... . / A longing for national independence was a righteous 
longing.” 


2 ‘Determined as Mr. Russell may be to write in all fairness of the progress of the 
Revolution, he will be apt to see more or less through Southern spectacles when penning 
his thoughts in the latitude of Charleston or Richmond.’’—The Leader, May 14, 1861. 

3 Rhodes, History of the United States, vol. 3, p. 432, footnote. 
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regarding the honesty of purpose of the North, and this indirectly 
tended to create some feeling of sympathy for the South. 

Once the Southern states had begun to break away a new 
influence began to make itself felt in Canada in the influx of both 
Northern and Southern elements. Canada had for some years 
been a popular summer home for wealthy Southerners, and early 
in 1861 many families began to arrive, the heads of the households 
being already in the Confederate forces. There were also some 
Southern families who had sold out everything and came to Canada 
to make it their permanent home, at least until conditions had 
become straightened out in the South. These Southern refugees 
were natural y bitter towards the North, and during the whole of 
the war they tended to alienate Canadian sentiment from the 
cause for which Lincoln was holding fast On the other hand, the 
element that came in from the North was not of the type that 
would counteract Southern propaganda. ‘“Skedaddlers’’, leaving 
their homes in the North to evade military service, depressed the 
labour market in Canada and lowered wages in some trades.? 
There were pacifists as well who had left the country or been 
driven out. The Leader of May 1, 1861, reported that ‘‘already 
a large number of persons have come from the United States to 
Canada.’"* It was also stated that the Southerners had made 
vain endeavours to secure privateers in Canada and that the 


1 “Russell's letters present a curious picture of uncertainty in the public mind, and 
though Russell's personal sympathies were with the North he seems to have felt some- 
thing of contempt for a nation that did not appear prepared to fight for its own exist- 
ence. ... When once Mr. Russell had revealed to British readers how uncertain the 
Americans themselves were as to their rights under the Constitution it was very difficult 
for our people to understand the vehement patriotism and enthusiastic conviction in 
the righteousness of the Union Cause which followed so quickly the indecision of March 
and April.’’"—Villiers and Chesson, Anglo-American Relations, 1861-5, London, 1919, 
p. 28. 

2 I have been told that this was particularly true of the cabinet-makers, many, 
of them Germans, who came into Canada in large numbers as soon as the Civil War 
began. 

3 The Leader of April 24, 1861, reported the arrival in Toronto of E. F. Loveridge 
proprietor of the Troy, N.Y., Evening News, whose views on the war had run counter 
to those of his fellow citizens, and who had been run out of town. The Leader was 
inclined to sympathize with this victim of war fervour. 


4 In Montreal W. H. Russell found ‘‘a knot of Southern families, in a sort of Ameri- 
can Siberia at a very comfortable hotel, who nurse their wrath against the Yankees to 
keep it warm and sustain each others, spirits. They form a nucleus for sympathizing 
society to cluster around”’ (Canada: its defences, condition and resources, Boston, 1865, 
p. 76). 
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North had tried to buy arms and ammunition in Canada, though 
successful in obtaining only a small supply from some private 
dealers in Montreal. The Montreal Pilot stated that American 
recruiting officers (presumably Northern) had already been in 
Montreal and had secured a few volunteers.1. The Montreal 
Commercial Advertiser of April 24, 1861, said that telegrams had 
been received from the.Governor of Massachusetts and others, 
asking for the loan of rifles and other war material. The Adver- 
tiser commenting on this took the ground that Canada should 
remain strictly neutral, and even that the government should see 
to it that there was no exportation of contraband, no enlisting for 
either army, or any other participation in the conflict on the part 
of Canadians. The question of selling arms to the belligerents 
was brought up in the Canadian parliament on April 26, 1861, 
but the government at that time made no statement of its attitude. 
The legislature of Nova Scotia made no secret of its sympathy with 
the North, and on April 13, 1861, the day that Fort Sumter fell, 
Joseph Howe moved a resolution expressing regret that there 
should be civil war between the States and expressing the earnest 
hope that peace would soon be restored.? 

Thomas D’Arcy McGee did much during 1861 to set very 
plainly before the Canadian people the real issues that were in- 
volved in the American crisis. He had lived in the United States 
for a number of years before coming to Canada, and as a journalist 
there had gained real insight into the problems facing the republic. 
During 1861 he delivered a number of addresses in which he 


1 Quoted by the Leader, Toronto, May 2, 1861. 

2 “On the morning of Saturday, April 13, 1861, Hon. Mr. Howe announced to the 
House of Assembly that by a telegram just received at the Merchant’s Reading Room 
it appeared that Fort Sumter had been attacked, and was bombarded all day yesterday. 
He alluded at some length to the deep regret he felt at this melancholy news, so injurious 
to the interests of the civilized world. He was followed to the same effect by the Hon. 
Mr. Johnston, Dr. Tupper, Mr. Harrington, attorney-general, Mr. Henry and Mr. 
Tobin. Hon. Mr. Johnston suggested to the Hon. President of Council the propriety of 
the House passing some resolution expressing their sympathy in the caiamities which 
have befallen the neighbouring states. Hon. Mr. Howe agreed to do so. When the 
House resumed at three o’clock Hon. Mr. Howe moved the following resolution in con- 
nection with the troubles in the United States: ‘Resolved, that the House has heard 
with deep sorrow and regret of the outbreak of Civil War amongst their friends and 
neighbours in the United States; that this House, without expressing any opinion upon 
the points in controversy between the contending parties, sincerely lament that those 
who speak their language, and share their civilization should be shedding each other’s 
blood, and desire to offer up their fervent prayers to the Father of the Universe for the 
restoration of peace.’’’—House of Assembly Debates, 1861, sitting of Saturday, April 13. 
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pointed out that Canada was bound to be touched by the struggle, 
that the Canadian people must not expect to remain quite un- 
moved, and that there would be certain duties for them to perform. 
Possibly the best statement of his views is contained in the speech 
which he delivered at London, C.W., on September 26, 1861, just 
a few months after the war had begun.’ In this speech he said: 


The interests of Canada in the American civil war are, in general, 
the interest of all free governments, and in particular the interest 
of a next neighbour, having a thousand miles of frontier and many 
social enterprises incommon with the Republic. We are ourselves an 
American people geographically and commercially, though we retain 
our British connection; our situation is continental, and our politics, 
in the largest and best sense, must needs be continental. ... As a 
free people, with absolute, domestic self-government, with ocal 
liberties, bound up in an Imperial Union, governed by our own 
majority constitutionally ascertained, we are as deeply interested 
in the issue of the present unhappy contest as any of the States of 
the United States; while as a North American people, Canadians 
are more immediately and intimately concerned in the issue than 
any other population. 
Tracing the growth of the ultra-slavery doctrine, the speaker 
pointed out that of late years a new conception of slavery had 
overrun the South, that it was national not local, constitutional 
not temporary, and this fallacy had begotten a false philosophy 
to strengthen it and a false theology to sanctify it. The seceding 
states, if successful in the conflict, would set up a “‘ pagan republic, 
an oligarchy founded upon caste, the caste upon colour’’. Slavery 
would soon occupy larger space on the continent than freedom, 
and the Gulf of Guinea would become familiar with the new flag 
flying from the masts of slave-ships. With two republics, where 
there had formerly been cne, an era of military rivalry would 
inevitably follow. 


Are we prepared to welcome a state of permanent and still-increasing 
armaments for North America; are we prepared by word, or deed, 
or sign, or secret sympathy, to hasten the advent of such times, for 
our posterity, if not ourselves? I sincerely trust that a wiser and 
a nobler sense of our position and duties will direct and instruct us 
to a wiser and nobler use of whatever influence we may possess with 
the mother country in this present exigency. 


1 McGee, Speeches and Addresses, chiefly on the subject of British-American Union, 
London, 1865, pages 12-32. 
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The specious influences that were being used to turn away Cana- 
dian sympathy from the North were dealt with at some length, 
and reference was also made to the commercial interests of Canada 
that were involved in the struggle. In his conclusion, McGee 
said: 

As between continental peace and chronic civil war; as between 
natural right and oligarchical oppression; as between the constitu- 
tional majority and the lawless minority; as between free intercourse 
and armed frontiers; as between negro emancipation and a revival 
of the slave trade; as between the golden rule and the cotton crop 
of 1861; as between the revealed unity of the race and the heartless 
heresy of African bestiality, as between the North and the South 
in this deplorable contest, I rest firmly in the belief that all that is 
most liberal, most intelligent, and most magnanimous n Canada 
and the Empire, are for continental peace, for constitutional arbi- 
trament, for universal, if gradual emancipation, for free intercourse, 
for justice, mercy, civilization and the North. 

In the course of the next four years, McGee had to revise some 
cf his opinions of the American republic, as far as Canada was 
concerned, but at no time did his faith in the justice of the anti- 
slavery cause weaken. Recognizing, however, that a victorious 
North might become intoxicated with the lust of conquest, he 
warned Canadians to guard well their heritage. 

I do not believe that it is our destiny to be engulfed into a Republican 
union, renovated and inflamed with the wine of victory, of which 
she now drinks so deeply—it seems to me we have theatre enough 
under our feet to act another and a worthier part; we can hardly 
join the Americans on our own terms, and we never ought to join 
them on theirs." 

The crisis of 1860-61, with the four years of civil war that 
followed, were powerful influences leading to the confederation 
of the provinces in 1867. The spectacle of four years of desperate 
fighting not far from the Canadian border, the increase in the 
size of the Northern armies year by year, and the warlike spirit 
of most of the Northern States warned Canadians that their 
civided and unprotected country would be easy prey if an evil 


1 McGee, Speeches and addresses, p.34. Not only in Canada but in the United States 
as well McGee preached good-will. Speaking at Fort Popham, Maine, on Sept. 29, 1862, 
he said: ‘‘I speak the general settled sentiment of my countrymen of Canada when I say 
that in the extraordinary circumstances which have arisen for you, and for us also, in 
North America, there is no other feeling in Canada than a feeling of deep and sincere 
sympathy and friendliness towards the United States.” 
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spirit prompted an attack on Canada after the South was sub- 
jugated. It is quite clear that such military preparations as were 
made between 1861 and 1865 would have offered small obstacle 
to Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan had they led their armies across 
the border line. After events, however, showed the victorious 
armies more anxious to return to their homes than to start out 
on further wars, and in the restoration of the South the federal 
government at Washington had a domestic problem that trans- 
cended in importance any foreign affair. But if the American 
situation hastened the Canadian confederation it also profoundly 
influenced the form that the confederation was to take. The weak- 
nesses revealed in the American constitution were object lessons 
to the men who met at the Quebec conference. The new Canadian 
nation was to build on another foundation. 

English opinion of the civil war is often referred to as having 
influenced Canada. There is evidence that it had much less effect 
than is generally supposed. As spectators two thousand miles 
nearer the contest, Canadians were little inclined to take their 
views of the war at second-hand. Clear evidence of the side that 
was favoured is seen in the fact that, while Canadian aid to the 
South was almost negligible, it was estimated that 40,000 Cana- 
dians were enlisted in the armies of the North during the four 
years of the war.! 


FRED LANDON 


1 “Sir John Macdonald told me that he had ascertained that there were 40,000 
Canadian enlistments in the American army in the course of the Civil War’’—A Selection 
from Goldwin Smith's Correspondence, Toronto, n. d., p. 414. 
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THE IMPERIAL IDEAS OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI: 


HERE are historical characters about whom controversy never 
dies; and the completion of the authoritative life of Disraeli 
leaves us still disputing over the qualities of its hero’s genius. 
The biography fills in the one important gap which remained in 
our knowledge of mid-Victorian politics. We know now all that 
we are likely to know about the extraordinary man, whose pre- 
dominance in British politics between 1868 and 1880 overshadowed 
everything else in Parliament. But, in spite of all the knowledge 
we possess, the personality and career of the great conservative 
chief will still continue to attract devoted admirers and fierce 
critics. For he was the very spirit incarnate of British party 
politics and exhibited his genius chiefly in that disputatious world. 
The present essay cannot hope to escape the charge of prejudice; 
for its subject—the character and value of Disraelian imperialism 
—is likely to remain the storm centre of Disraeli’s life. 

Since, in his case, the man is the policy, it is necessary to lay 
down a few preliminary propositions about Disraeli’s normal 
motives, for these materially affect the final judgment on his 
imperial practice. 

In the first place Disraeli’s critics must be as honest with him 
as he was with himself, and admit that ambition was the dominant 
force in the career of this completest of modern egotists. Being all 
things to all men, he usually spoke the truth to honest men, and 
John Bright was honest. ‘After all,” he said one night to Bright 
as they were leaving the House together, ‘‘what is it that brings 
you and me here? Fame! This is the true arena. I might have 
occupied a literary throne, but I have renounced it for this career.” 


1 Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, 6 vols.; London, 1910-1920. 
Kebbel, Selected Speeches of the late Rt. Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, 2 vols.; London, 
1882. 
Beaconsfield, Novels, etc., 11 vols.; London. 
Fraser, Disraeli and his Day, London, 1891. 


2 Bryce, Studies in Contemporary Biography, p. 30. The incident was related to Lord 
Bryce by Bright himself. 
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That is his later amplification of the intention he originally an- 
nounced to Melbourne of becoming Prime Minister. It has been 
unusual, in later British history, for anyone so little certificated 
for government purposes to cherish such an ambition, and to 
succeed so perfectly; and, in a sense, the greatest thing Disraeli 
ever accomplished was his purely personal triumph. It was not 
simply that English politics in early Victorian days were the 
exclusive property of English gentlemen, but that Disraeli, 
besides his crushing natural disadvantages of race, birth, and 
fortune, made a shockingly bad start. He was in debt from the 
first; he entered society through the wrong people, Lady Blessing- 
ton, D’Orsay and all that set; he overdressed and overacted his 
part—to the end he seems to have found naturalness difficult, 
for his hero-worshipper, Fraser, noted that when he made his 
official entry into the House of Lords ‘‘the first three steps which 
he took were stagy.’”’ Yet this ringleted and overdressed young 
Jew, without fortune or character, hated almost to the last by 
the gentlemen to whom he supplied intelligence, and out of touch 
with the country over which he ruled, drove Peel, the greatest 
English politician of the century, from power, imposed his mind 
and discipline on a crowd of country squires, and died leader of 
the Conservative party, and the only confidential adviser whom 
Queen Victoria acknowledged in her later life. I have called 
Disraeli egotist, but this is egotism raised to the pitch of genius, 
and seemingly justified by its success. 

Apart from his amazing personal triumph, the other positive 
achievement of Disraeli’s career was the creation and disciplining 
of the mest powerful party in modern history. It is only too easy 
to confuse this fact with the legislation which the party accom- 
plished and the causes it defended. Admirers have spoken cf 
the piercing insight which led Disraeli to the heart of questions 
like the government of Ireland or the social problems of England. 
But epigram is not statesmanship, and in any case these pane- 
gyrists really misinterpret their man. Circumstances forced him, 
when young, to fight for himself, and in that struggle for existence 
legislation was never an end in itself, but something to be hindered 
or edvanced as it hindered or advanced his career. An outsider 
who aimed at the prime-ministership of Britain, consule Planco, 
could not afford to give himself to great causes, or cherish objective 
interests in politics. But, with a certainty of instinct unique in 
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nineteenth century politics, Disraeli determined to connect his 
fortunes with those of a party in difficulties, and to secure his 
personal success through its reorganization and victory. According 
to Fraser, whose authority was Malmesbury, Disraeli originally 
joined the Tories at a hint from Lyndhurst, who ‘‘ pointed out to 
him that the clever young men of the day were going in for Radi- 
calism; that the Tories sadly wanted brains: and advised him to 
join their party.’"" There is hardly another chapter in English 
political history so extraordinary as that of the combined rise of 
Conservatism and Disraeli to their astonishing success in 1874. 
It would be a work of supererogation to elaborate too carefully 
the necessary connection between Disraeli’s political views ard 
those of his party. They gave him a political lever and he gave 
them a working head. He had certain literary and fantastic views, 
given vogue for a time by his novels and the ‘‘ Young England”’ 
group, and these might be called conservative :—‘‘ To change back 
the oligarchy into a generous aristocracy round a real throne; to 
infuse life and vigour into the church as the trainer of the nation 
. .. to elevate the physical as well as the moral condition of the 
people by establishing that labour required regulation as much as 
property; and all this rather by the use of ancient forms, and the 
restoration of the past, than by political revolutions founded on 
abstract ideas.’’* But none of these vague generalities, except 
his oriental devotion to rank, and especially to monarchy, affected 
his working programme. Enlightened opportunism was his best 
guide, and he always placed the actual success of his party before 
any principle to which it might seem to be committed In 1852 
Disraeli saved the future for conservatism by manoeuvering his 
party away from the protecticnism which seemed its raison-d étre. 
By 1867 he had educated all but a handful up to the point of 
adopting a measure of Reform which astonished even the Liberals. 
He triumphed in 1874 because, neglecting actual measures and 
programmes, he had restored the spirits of the Tories, disciplined 
their ill-ordered ranks, made them the most united force in 
Parliament, and convinced them that they had only to wait and 
trust him for a certain victory. His budgets, apart from the con- 
tributions of the Treasury officials, had been pretentious failures. 
His experiments in reform had shocked the men of fixed principle 
around him. But he never made an error in party tactics. Other 
men might be enthusiasts for social reform, or experts in foreign 


1 Fraser, Disraeli and his Day, p. 72. : 
2 Life of Disraeli, ii, pp. 171-172; quoted from the general preface to the novels, 1870. 
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policy, or masters of finance; but for Disraeli party was the only 
reality, and his devotion to that doubtful goddess was twice 
blessed. It gave the conservatives power, and it fulfilled Disraeli’s 
one supreme ambition. 

On his way to power, he displayed a lack of moral sensitiveness, 
and more especially a singularly low standard of truth and 
honour, which offended and still offend precisians. In the con- 
ventional phrase he ‘‘did things which no gentleman is supposed 
to do’’—as when he lied about his canvassing Sir Robert Peel for 
office,! or, at a crisis, exhibited what seemed to be a telegram from 
Constantinople when no telegram existed.?. ‘‘Madam”’, said Lord 
Derby in 1852, when Queen Victoria questioned the suitability 
of Disraeli for place, ‘“‘Mr. Disraeli has had to make his position, 
and men who make their positions will say and do things, which 
are not necessary to be said or done by those for whom the posi- 
tions are provided.”’* But other men, faced with the dilemma 
between principle and place, have chosen otherwise than Disraeli 
chose—they missed his perfect success, but then their ambitions 
strayed beyond the personal equation. In the long run the British 
Empire was built on principles more rigorous than were exhibited 
in Derby’s condescending complacency, or Disraeli’s violation of 
the first prerequisite of manly virtue—Truth. 

But it is time to turn to the field in which he won his last and 
most resounding victories, and met his last shattering defeat. 

There are few greater disappointments in store for the student 
of British politics than the results of a detailed study of Disraelian 
imperialism. A master of phrases and general sentiment, the great 
man gave invented the shibboleths for a new age of empire-builders, 
but careful analysis of his acts and words serves only to reveal his 
ignorance of detail, and his failure to grip essential facts. His 
actual achievements or ideas may be grouped under three headings, 
according as they concern the consolidation of the colonies dis- 
tinctively British, the positiqn and dignity of the crown, and the 
creation of an imperial foreign policy. 

Contrary to common belief, Disraeli showed little foresight or 
inspiration in his relations with the self-governing colonies. It 
seems possible that he misunderstood the whole situation. This, 
after all, was natural. His education had been purely European; 





1 Life of Disraeli, ii, pp. 389-392. The biographer’s comment on the incident is 
singularly unconvincing. 

2 Pears, Forty Years in Constantinople, p. 21. 

3 Life of Disraeli, iii, pp. 290-291. 
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and where literature—and that of a flashy type—had not domi- 
nated him, his mistress had been London society. Now colonial 
life in early Victorian days was rude, masculine, unattractive to 
literary gentlemen and social aspirants. The only real imperialists 
before 1885 were those stout-hearted men who saw the incon- 
veniences and risks of colonial autonomy and accepted them 
cheerfully; who looked beyond apparent ingratitude and present 
misuse of freedom to a great future commonwealth. I do not say 
that Disraeli sinned more deeply than his fellows, but I do say 
that to the growth of an alliance of self-governing dominions 
round the mother country he contributed absolutely nothing. 
While Russell and Grey were facing the consequences to the 
colonies of the intrcduction of free-trade, Disraeli was lamenting 
the ‘‘destruction of our colonial system.’’ He profoundly dis- 
trusted the ideas of Wakefield, almost the most fruitful thinker 
of the day on imperial subjects.!_ In spite of facile phrases about 
consolidating our colonial empire, he was panic-stricken at the 
mest ordinary difficulties of colonial administration. The peren- 
nial fishery troubles between Canada and the United States wrung 
from his timid heart the famous and fatal sentence in his letter 
to Malmesbury: ‘‘ These wretched colonies will all be independent, 
too, in a few years, and are a millstone round our necks.’ Pro- 
blems of Canadian defence, and the eddies of Canadian politics 
round that subject made him ask, not long before Confederation : 
“What is the use of these colonial dead-weights which we do not 
govern?’’’ In his famous exposition of conservative principles 
at the Crystal Palace in 1872 he frankly confessed, for party pur- 
poses it is true, that at the moment when Grey, Elgin, Wakefield, 
and all the others were laying the foundations, deep and sure, for 
a great union of self-governing sister states, he had given up all 
as lost. ‘‘When those subtle views were adopted by the country 
under the plausible plea of granting self-government to the colonies 
I confess that I myself thought that the tie was broken.”’* But, 
it may be answered, it was a Tory government, with Disraeli pre- 
dominant in it, which completed the legislation required for 
Canadian Confederation, and another which, between 1874 and 
1880, attempted to force on a similar movement in South Africa. 
Here it is necessary to discriminate. Canadian Confederation was 


1 Life of Disraeli, iii, pp. 233 seq. 

2 Life of Disraeli, iii, p. 385. 

3 Life of Disraeli, iv, p. 476; in a letter to Lord Derby, September, 1866. 
4 Selected Speeches, ii, p. 530. 
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brought to the culminating point under a Whig Colonial Secretary, 
Cardwell; the Tories on'y took over and perfected his work. 
Further, the credit for all the conservative energy in reorganizing 
the new empire must be given, not to Disraeli, but to Carnarvon. 
Carnarvon is one of the admirable forgotten figures in British 
politics. He was a persistent, if not always wise, advocate of 
colonial autonomy and federation. His friendship with Canada 
was deep and lasting. He was the moving spirit in South African 
affairs in Disraeli’s last cabinet, and, in 1885, he attempted in 
vain to mediate between Parnell and Salisbury on the Irish ques- 
tion. He was the true Conservative-Imperialist. But he had little 
in common with Disraeli. He resigned from Derby’s government 
in 1866, rather than countenance the “leap in the dark’’; and 
John A. Macdenald’s discerning eye noted at once the difference 
which his resignation made. With Buckingham as Colonial 
Secretary in place of Carnarvon, Macdonald thought that ‘‘the 
Union was treated as if the British North America Act were a 
private bill, uniting two or three English parishes.’"' Again, 
during the troubled years after 1874, so long as Carnarvon carried 
on colonial administration, his chief took little interest in his work, 
and exchanged disparaging notes about him with the Queen— 
Carnarvon was ‘‘Twitters’” to the Prime Minister. It is not 
unfair, then to say that while the Conservatives, like the Radicals, 
produced statesmen who saw the course which British autonomous 
colonization would follow, Disraeli was not one of them. He was 
too ignorant of political realities to recognize the greatest of such 
realities in his time. 

The secret, at once of Disraeli’s reputation as a prophet of 
imperialism, and of his failure to understand the essence of the 
modem British commonwealth, lay in his view of the crown and 
its relation to the whole British state. In so far as sincerity was 
possible to so cynical a humourist, Disraeli was sincere in his effort 
to revive the royal power. In season, and often, as his colleagues 
thought, out cf season, he exalted the royal office. It was to 
become once more the centre of the constitution; and the rights 
and welfare of the common people were, in some way never ade- 
quately explained by him, to draw their strength from it. What 
more natural than that an oriental worshipper of Bolingbroke’s 
Patriot King should dream of a great empire, centred in and 
dominated by England—it is never Britain to him, Scotland being 


1 Pope, Life of Sir John A. Macdonald, i, p. 313. 
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a hilly country where his aristocrats shot grouse—and adomed by 
an Empress at the head? Disraeli had always been a Londoner, 
even at Hughenden, and believed that London society dominated 
the world far more than it really did. From London went out 
the casual adventurers who fleeced the flocks and found the nuggets 
in which ‘‘the colonies”’ abounded. To London came, now and 
then, fortunate outsiders, resolute to buy their way into Disraeli’s 
aristocracy with their new riches, as Disraeli had forced his way 
in ‘‘on his head’’. In London were the government offices where, 
in those days, amateurs of leisurely habits deluded themselves, 
through five hours each day, into the belief that they were holding 
the empire together. And London was the court of the ‘‘ Faery 
Queene”’ of the nineteenth century. To this London Jew, Disraeli, 
it was natural to think of colonial society as ‘‘of a fluctuating 
character”’,! and to believe that colonists were ‘‘interested in the 
titles of the Queen’’, and that ‘‘they look forward to return when 
they leave England; they do return; in short they are Englishmen.”’ 
It seemed impossible that such a centre should not continue to 
dominate the empire. In the most ambitious public utterance he 
ever made on empire, Disracli hinted at the machinery of his new 
London empire. It must have an imperial tariff. Its unappro- 
priated lands must be secured for the enjoyment of ‘‘the people 
of England.” Its defence must be defined ‘‘precisely”’ by a 
military code; and the whole fabric should crystallize in ‘‘the 
institution of some representative council in the metropclis.”? It 
is customary to give all this as the best proof of Disraeli’s prophetic 
vision. ‘‘ That,’’ says Mr. Buckle ‘‘is the famous declaration from 
which the modern conception of the British Empire largely takes 
its rise.” That, says the voice of common sense, is the kind of 
prophecy produced in juvenile debating societies where the chief 
qualities of the prophet are an unlimited exuberance of fancy, and 
a heroic intolerance of fact. Whatever the future may contain, 
it is clear that the facile project of Disraeli’s speech would have 
brought early disaster to his empire. Even protectionists use 
guarded language about an imperial tariff. The continuance of 
English control over unappropriated lands might early have proved 
the motive for a succession of new colonia’ declarations of inde- 
pendence. The military assistance given by the dominions to 
the mother country has been the consequence, not of war office 
regulations, but of absolute liberty; and the idea of an impcrial 


1 Selected Speeches, ii, p. 231: from his speech on the Royal Titles Bill. 
2 Selected Speeches, ii, pp. 530-531: from the Crystal Palace speech. 
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parliament remains still the property of school-boys and doctri- 
naires. Let it be granted that Disraeli stimulated in the crowd 
that curious entity, the imperial instinct. The time has surely 
come when, along with that concession, it may be freely admitted 
that the only details of imperial organization to which he ever 
condescended were not merely infructuous, but fatal to that which 
he sought. 

At the head of this empire Disraeli sought to place, and suc- 
ceeded in placmg an Empress. The East, and more especially the 
idea of India, had always exercised a curious fascination over 
Disraeli. His novel Tancred is perhaps his chief confession of 
orientalism, but his general ideas were suffused with a rosy eastern 
light. The ideal of government which appealed most to his im- 
agination was such an one as Indian circumstances had imposed 
upon Britain in India—an autocrat at the head, the pomp and 
circumstance of government studied, or even exaggerated, and 
the squalor of self-government judiciously excluded by efficient 
bureaucracy. So arose the famous Royal Titles Act, by which 
Disraeli added a new title to the British crown. There is no more 
wonderful illustration of the control exercised by the minister 
over his party than that he should have forced the gentlemen of 
England, conservative and intolerant of vain show, to deck out 
their constitution with oriental finery. All that was best in British 
conservatism halted or opposed. The Earl of Shaftesbury took 
the lead in opposition in the House of Lords, and among the 
ninety-one who voted with him were “eight dukes and many 
habitual courtiers.’’ In view of later events it is interesting and 
significant that Shaftesbury should have spoken of the days when 
‘‘Empress”’ would pass to ‘‘Emperor”. The title would then, he 
said, ‘‘have an air military, despotic, offensive, and intolerable, alike 
in the East and West of the Dominions of England.’”' I have 
already quoted from the speech in which Disraeli rebutted the 
criticisms levelled at his project. That speech is really the most 
damning document in the criticism of Disraelian imperialism, with 
its flippant wit, its profound misunderstanding of the British 
temper, and its misconception of the modern British common- 
wealth. The act which it defended tarnished the simple great- 
ness of the royal title, and now, after a war which has proved 
singularly fatal to emperors, it is conceivable that the Imperial 
title, even with regard to India, may soon pass into the lumber- 


1 Hodder, Life of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, iii, pp. 368-371. 
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room of history where nations fling their pretentious mistakes. ! 

It is easy to overpraise and to underestimate the influence of 
this strange personality in politics. All these titles and grandiose 
ideas undoubtedly stimulated men’s minds to think imperially; 
but it was an irrational influence. It gave no guidance, and it 
often bred dangerous illusions. A little glamour gathered from 
a tour in the Levant, a knowledge of India which affected to 
despise the greatest living authority on India, John Lawrence,? 
and a profound belief in London society could not supply even 
Disraeli with the equipment necessary for sound imperial work. 
He may be dismissed from the company where Chatham and 
Burke are the ruling spirits, and the rank and file are silent, 
audacious, self-sacrificing pioneers; he had not paid the price in 
thought or experience to entitle him to any epithet but that of 
crganizer-in-chief of imperial pageants. 

It is impossible, in any treatment of Disraeli’s view of empire, 
to disconnect from the constitutional framework the ambitious 
foreign policy which dominated his last years of power. The two 
are aspects of one great fantastic system. But the fires still glow 
beneath the surface of these so-called historic questions, and even 
now it is hard to avoid partizan views. 

British foreign policy throughout the nineteenth century 
suffered from a constant failure in systematic thought and an 
incapacity to calculate nicely the material means required to 
secure British diplomatic ends. The greatest of British diplo- 
matists, William III, had long ago defined the policy of the 


1 Disapproval of Disraeli’s conversion of the British royal title, for Indian purposes, 
into an Imperial one, is quite compatible with a sincere admiration for the insight which 
he showed in recognizing the oriental reverence for kingship. His detailed knowledge 
of India was limited, and he seems to me to have at first overestimated the extent of the 
Indian Mutiny, but he never displayed more genuine statesmanship than in one para- 
graph of his speech in parliament, July 27, 1857: ‘‘You ought at once, whether you 
receive news of success or defeat, to tell the people of India that the relation between 
them and their real Ruler and Sovereign, Queen Victoria, shall be drawn nearer. You 
must act upon the opinion of India on that subject immediately: and you can only act 
upon the opinion of Eastern nations through their imagination. ... You ought to issue a 
royal proclamation to the people of India, declaring that the Queen of England is nota 
Sovereign who will countenance the violation of Treaties: that the Queen of England is 
not a Sovereign who will disturb the settlement of property; that the Queen of England 
is a Sovereign who will respect their laws, their usages, their customs, and, above all, 
their religion. Do this, and do it not in a corner, but in a mode and manner which will 
attract universal attention and excite the general hope of Hindostan, and you will do a 
much as all your fleets and armies can achieve"’ (Life of Disraeli, iv, p. 92). . 

2 Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence, ii, p. 648. 
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Balance of Power; but the Balance demanded for its maintenance 
a constant fund of information and an unusual vigilance and 
flexibility in readjusting the details of policy. In the nineteenth 
century British statesmen had awakened slowly to the greatest 
new fact in diplomacy, the discovery made by Prussia of the 
scientific application of armed force to diplomacy. They were 
still dreaming of Vienna, and the happy indolent old days. They 
were imperfectly informed amateurs in a world of strenuous 
experts; and nothing saved them but the influence on diplomacy 
of certain economic and moral forces of which England happened 
to be the chief centre. She had started well from 1815, and the 
general level of her statesmanship was well above the European 
level. Her wealth and credit were decisive factors in a world 
growing ever more and more commercial. Her shipping and her 
navy were supreme. And in the struggle of genuine nationalism 
to obtain its rights in Greece, Belgium, Italy, and Hungary, 
Britain through Palmerston had played a not ignoble part, and 
acquired a moral credit which told even in military calculations. 
But, as the Polish and Schleswig-Holstein crises proved, she was 
bankrupt in armed force; and therefore naturally deprived of 
influence in certain probable diplomatic situations. It was 
absurd to fancy that the despatch of 15,000 troops to Canada was 
any real answer to the possible invasion of that country by the 
United States; or that Belgian neutrality would be assisted by an 
expeditionary force—hinted at by Gladstone'—of 20,000 British 
troops to be despatched to Antwerp; or that 40,000 or even 60,000 
troops would be of use in a great European war. Liberals and 
Radicals sinned at least as grievously as their opponents, for they 
accepted moral responsibilities, as in the case of Belgium, without 
any clear view of how they were to fulfilthem. They thought that 
effective moral control in Bismarck’s Europe could be combined 
with rigid economy in the services. The diminution of British 
influence which Palmerston was forced to acknowledge in his last 
days was due partly to a natural desire of Englishmen to refrain 
from touching purely European questions, partly to the entire 
insignificance of the British power of attack. 

Into this world Disraeli entered with the intention of doing 
something to restore British prestige. His first step involved him 
in serious moral discredit. On the way to crush risings in her 
western provinces, Turkey had inflicted a series of hideous out- 





1 Morley, Life of Gladstone, bk. vi, ch. 5. 
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rages on her Bulgarian subjects. Now, since the Crimean war, 
England had felt in part responsible for Turkish good behaviour, 
and, when public opinion throughout the country demanded 
redress, Disraeli replied with a flippant wit, unworthy even of 
himself and a hundredfold unworthy of Great Britain. The 
episode gave occasion, too, for one of those cynical violations of 
truth and honesty, of which, as has been suggested above, Disraeli 
was now and then guilty. ‘‘On one occasion,” says Sir Edwin 
Pears, ‘‘the Prime Minister produced what appeared like a tele- 
gram in the House of Commons and declared that he had a 
telegram from Sir Henry Elliot saying that the alleged atrocities 
were gross exaggerations.... Two or three years afterwards, 
when Sir Henry was ambassador at Vienna, he informed Mr. 
Washburn, who was dining with him, that he had never sent 
such a telegram to Mr. Disraeli and that the importance which 
the public attached to his imaginary telegram placed him in the 
difficulty of deciding whether he should remain under the imputa- 
tion of sending a message, which Washburn and I knew to be a 
perversion of the truth, or should state the fact and thus throw 
the responsibility upon Mr. Disraeli.” Apart from the baseness 
of falsehood so naked and unashamed, Disraeli’s conduct was the 
more scandalous because it was playing with matters of life and 
death and honour fer party purposes. But our concern is rather 
with the imperial aspect of the struggle which followed, the Russo- 
Turkish war and the threat of English intervention, the conclusion 
of the San Stefano Treaty, the neutralizing of the Russian victory 
by Britain at Berlin, and the final peace with honour. Leaving 
out of account the possibly excessive invective of Gladstone, and 
the merely party aspects of the Eastern Question, the real problem 
is whether Disraeli’s forward policy was worthy of the Empire it 
was planned to serve, or deserved the praise which ever since it 
has continued to receive. It must be conceded at once that the 
net result of the minister’s tenacity and audacity was the re- 
establishment of British prestige in Europe, and more especially 
in the mind of Bismarck. Opinion matters much, and there have 
been days when the opinion held in Europe of British strength 
or weakness has prohibited or created war. Prestige is always a 
national asset, even when the root of it is in the illusions of the other 
side. Such prestige Disraeli added to the Empire at Constanti- 


1 Pears, Forty Years in Constantinople, chs. 2-3. 


The opinions of this very first-hand 
authority are useful as a comment on Mr. Buckle’s overfavourable verdict on Disraeli’s 
conduct throughout this affair. 
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nople and Berlin. But in registering his victory he was dependent 
on resources of moral and financial credit which his conduct did 
much to dissipate. Great Britain in 1878 surrendered something 
of the character which Castlereagh, Peel, Russell and Palmerston 
had secured for her. European statesmen noted that Disraeli 
laughed at massacre came to an understanding with the offender, 
and then, under pretext of safeguarding his protegée, robbed her 
of Cyprus. 

But there ay, implicit in his policy, a danger as great to the 
British Empire as moral fault. The Prime Minister had played 
a gambler’s part in the Russo-Turkish affair, and Britain can 
afford insignificance more easily than she can reckless diplomatic 
speculation. Disraeli was really profoundly ignorant of all the 
details covered by his grandiose phrases. What are we to think 
of a statesman, assisting the Queen to fling the nation into war, 
who could write thus to his mistress of a possible military opera- 
tion, should war break out:—‘‘It is Lord Beaconsfield’s present 
opinion that in such a case Russia must be attacked from Asia, 
that troops should be sent to the Persian Gulf and that the Empress 
of India should order her armies to clear Central Asia of the Musco- 
vites and drive them into the Caspian.’’"' That is the sentence of 
an impossible romancer, and suggests England hurried towards 
inconceivable disaster, guided by an irresponsible novelist. It 
was precisely the same when it came to military preparations. 
Disraeli talked jauntily of England being ready for a second or 
third campaign and persisting till she had achieved her objects. 
But he continued to speak of 40,000 men? as possibly adequate 
in a war against one of the two great military powers of Europe, 
tired no doubt, and drained of her resources, but still capable of 
arming ten or twenty Russians for every individual British regular. 
Even after Plevna, and the horrors of the advance over the 
Balkans, Sir Edwin Pears counted some 120,000 Russian troops 
at a field day on Turkish soil; and Skobeleff was one of the Russian 
generals. To face that military situation, Disraeli could show 
perhaps some 50,000 British troops under generals whose ex- 
perience had been confined to trivial African and Indian wars.’ 
A flicker of fantastic military imagination led him to concentrate 


1 Life of Disraeli, vi, p. 155. 

2 Life of Disraeli, vi, p. 106. He writes angrily to Corry because the Intelligence 
Department has increased its estimate to 65,000 men, plus 10,000 for Gallipoli. 

’Life of Disraeli, vi, p. 102. In November, 1876, he calculated that in twenty-one 
days Britain could place on board ship 34,000 regulars, 5,000 reservists, and 7,000 militia. 
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7,000 native Indian troops at Malta in May, 1878—“‘‘a final and 
decisive stroke,” says Mr. Buckle. But apart from the fact that 
Russian staff intrigues speedily called all available Indian troops 
towards Afghanistan, the military value even of an Indian division 
was exactly nil as things then stood. The world looks critically 
on the strategy of politicians playing at war; and the only possible 
defence is that, like other Orientals, Disraeli meant to win by 
cunning what he could not snatch by force. 

But it was skilful bluff, and it effected its object? Perhaps it 
did, yet the revelations of Mr. Buckle’s last volume, and especially 
the correspondence between Queen and minister suggest that 
Beaconsfield himself was self-deluded, and that he dreamed of 
impossible Asiatic campaigns with the Duke of Cambridge 
organizing defeat at Headquarters, the army unsupported by a 
popular enthusiasm, the country divided, and a more ghastly 
Crimean war at hand to lower once again British military repu- 
tation. Imagination and courage, a gift for phrase-making and a 
mastery of party intrigue, were no longer adequate weapons for 
a minister who wished to play the great game in Europe without 
allies. 

It seems to me that as Disraeli, using attractive phrases which 
meant something real but vague to himself, began the public 
movement which we now call imperialism, so, by his audacious 
and spirited use of British credit and mora! power in Europe, 
touched with the successful gambler’s gift of trickery, he set the 
nation high among the predatory European peoples. But Britain 
has since expanded ina direction and on principles directly opposed 
to those indicated by Disraeli. Evading at last the illusion which 
Disraeli imposed on her that she was already a great military 
power, Britain discovered through the storms of Ypres, Loos, and 
Gallipoli that in a world where wars really happen, Peace with 
Honour is to be purchased only by strength and honest purpose 
and at an infinite cost of life and wealth. 

Among great men, there are broadly two distinct varieties, 
those who serve something other than their own purposes, and 
egotists centred on themselves. Disraeli, like Napoleon, was an 
egotist, with all the great egotist’s attractiveness and mystery. 
For such men the ordinary moral convictions are in abeyance; 
and having called them moral-less the critic may proceed to admire 


their dexterity, imagination, success, and so forth. Disraeli’s 


reputation will always depend on his faultless leadership, the 
brilliance of his satire and invective, and his strange personality. 
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It is really irrelevant to try to prove that this or that act of his 
served the commen man or saved the world. But, even as egotist, 
he must stand in the second rank, for, unlike Napoleon, he did 
not touch realities. There was this of greatness in Napoleon, that 
in spite of all his egotism he was hero enough to contradict his own 
meaner purposes, and on his way to selfish power he re-made 
France and Eurcpe. But Beaconsfield never rid himself of a 
certain flashy unreality. He did not know his world well enough 
to discern whither he was driving it. His friendship towards 
Turkey proved a decisive factor in her ultimate destruction. His 
hostility towards Russia was used by Bismarck to strengthen the 
predominance of Prussia which ultimately overturned the balance 
of power and produced the war of 1914. And, friend as he had 
been of France, his policy at Berlin produced an alienation be- 
tween France and England which postponed for a quarter of a 
century their natural relationship of cordial understanding. He 
had taught himself how to become Conservative Prime Minister, 
and give his party a dec sive victory in Britain. But, in spite of 
his reputation, he was no master of world politics. His models 
in statecraft were Bolingbroke, who was a charlatan, and Shel- 
burne, whom no cne trusted. He so improved upon his masters 
that, in spite of a philoscphy as dubious as Bolingbroke’s, and a 
character much more worthy of distrust than Shelburne’s, he 
became Prime Minister of England, the idol of a great party, and, 
for a season, a kind of stupor mundi, But his ends were transient 
because his sense of reality was perverted. He had his reward; 
then power passed quickly into the hands of realists who knew what 
bleed and iron meant, and enthusiasts willing to sacrifice their all 
for causes greater than themselves. 


J. L. Morison 








GERMAN PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CANADA, 1914-1920 


INCE Anton Fleck’s excellent study of Canadian economic 
conditions (reviewed in the Review of Historical Publications 
relating to Canada, vol. xviii), German interest in Canada has been 
reduced to a minimum. The intervening war has severed the ties 
which previously existed, and it would almost appear that Canada 
has now slipped beyond the ken of Germany. 

At the outbreak of the war, an anonymous writer published an 
interesting article in the leading colonial magazine, the Koloniale 
Rundschau (no. 8/10, pp. 446-471), entitled Die Amerikanisterung 
Canadas, in which he drew attention to the fact that though there 
is danger of Canada being Americanized, this is only on the surface, 
and does not affect national feeling, which is firmly established. 
The writer points out the disastrous effect of the German-Canadian 
tariff war, stating that trade between the two countries would be 
in future impossible if Germany did not make such concessions 
to Canada that her exports to Germany could reach the same level 
as Germany’s to the Dominion, and that the ratio of two to seven 
was untenable. Germany, he writes, can but desire to see Canada 
remain in statu quo, and it would be to Europe’s disadvantage if 
she should ever cease to be an independent nation. To strengthen 
his argument, he quotes Bouchette’s werds (thus proving his 
acquaintance with Canadian economic literature not generally 
known): “L’intérét et le devoir manifeste de l'Europe est de 
favoriser le développement en Amérique d’une puissance Gui 
deviendra le contrepoids des Etats-Unis.’’ His concluding remarks 
shew prescience: ‘‘Ich bin der Meinung auf Grund langer Kennt- 
nisse kanadischer Verhdltnisse, dass dieser Krieg, wie er auch fiir 
England ausfallen mag, Kanada dazu bewegen wird seine Stellung 
zum Mutterlande zu revidieren’’— meaning that Canada would 
take her place in the councils of Empire as a full-grown naticr. 

In 1916 Dr. Deckert published a volume entitled Die Lander 
Nordamerikas in threr wirtschafts-geographischen Ausriistung 
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(Frankfort-on-the-Main). It is non-controversial, and deals with 
the United States and Canada. It is little more than a re-hash of 
the author’s excellent Nord-Amerika in Sieber’s geographical 
series, with the addition of a few figures brought up to date. These 
figures are well, though—perhaps inevitably—drily explained. 

Professor Oppel’s trustworthy little Landeskunde des Brit. 
Nordamertkas (Géschen, Leipzig, 1906) has suddenly turned up 
again in a green paper cover as one of a series on Germans abroad. 

3ut with the exception of a few textual changes and a new title, 
it is a reprint, and a reprint on very bad paper too. 

In 1918 a very silly pamphlet by a gentleman named E. Berg, 
entitled Kanada (Dresden, pp. 16) was sprung on an ignorant 
public in a collection called Bibliothek fiir Volks und Weltwirtschaft, 
edited by Professor von Mammen. This pamphlet gained an ex- 
tensive circulation. It is highly controversial, though it is amic- 
ably inclined toward Canada, which, it seems, is destined to play 
the part of David and slay Goliath (the United States)! The 


writer informs us that the following doggerel is often sung in 
Canada: 
Ja, Asien und Afrika, 
Die sind dem Tod Amerika! 
In deiner Mammonsgier ging dir verloren, 
Dass nur Europa dich geboren! 


For the rest, the mistakes are so grotesque as to be comical. For 
example, ‘‘Canada has been a Dominion since 1763” (p. 4); ‘‘the 
restless French element still dominates numerically, and hence 
England has not succeeded in establishing an equilibrium, as Niel’s 
[sic] Rebellion in 1885 proves”’ (p. 4); ‘‘ Yukon, Mackenzie-Dis- 
trict and Keewatin are States” (p. 5); ‘Quebec and Ottawa are 
only separated by the Ottawa River” (p. 13); Nova Scotia is an 
island (7b.); the capital of New Brunswick is St. John, and the 
capital of Quebec Montreal (7d.). 


L. HAMILTON 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A SPANISH ACCOUNT OF NEW FRANCE, 1608 


Papers relating to New France in the Spanish archives must 
in all probability be so few in number, and the task of searching 
for them so unprofitable, that when they chance to come to light 
it is worth while printing them im extenso. The following docu- 
ments are published here through the courtesy of Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson, the managing editor of the American Historical Review. 
Dr. Jameson received them, together with many documents 
relating to the early policy of Spain with reference to Virginia, 
1606-1612, from Miss Irene A. Wright of Seville, who had copied 
them in the Archivo General de Indias in that place; and, per- 
ceiving at once their interest from the standpoint of Canadian 
history, he kindly offered them to the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 

The documentsare of importance, since they reveal the sort of 
information concerning Canada which was current at the Spanish 
ports in the year when Quebec was founded, and since they throw 
some light on the relations existing between the French and 
other European ships in North American waters at that time. 

The translation has been done by Professors M. A. Buchanan 
and J. E. Shaw, of the department of Italian and Spanish in the 
University of Toronto. 


I. Letter from the Council of War to Martin de Aroztegui, harbour-master 
at San Sebastian, October 22, 1608. 


Por algunas cosas ymportantes del servicion de su magestad se a 
acordado en la Junta de guerra que yo escriva a Vuestra merced (como 


1 A.G. I. 140-2-9.—Indiferente General—Registros—Correspondencia del Secretario 
del Consejo con sus resoluciones y Reales disposiciones para autoridades y particulares 
—Afos 1607 a 1617. 
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‘o hago) que con mucho secreto y destreza se ynforme de los pilotos y 
personas que an venido en los ultimos navios de 
Terranova a san Juan de luz y otras partes de esa 
contador martin provincia si en su viaje a yda o a buelta an Topado 
de aroztegui en 


Al Behedor y 


o visto algunos navios de yngleses o otros setren- 
san sebastian. tionales que ayan ydo a aquellas partes y particular- 

mente a la virginia que es azia la costa de la florida 
y si an entendido algo de sus desinios y en que paraje los toparon y que 
derrota llevavan y en que tiempo y quantos navios y de que portes y 
si an tomado Tierra en alguna parte donde y como y con que fuercas 
y de todo lo demas que en esta conformidad Pudiere vuestra merced 
entender dellos de que me avisara Vuestra merced con mucha particu- 
laridad y la mayor brevedad que fuere posible. 

y assimismo mirara Vuestra merced si se allaron en esa provincia dos 
pataches o cabras de a 50 Toneladas con pilotos y marineros diestros de 
aquelia navegacion de Terranova que quieran yr alla con la persona que 
los huviere de llevar a su cargo y passen desde alli asta la virginia y 
aviendo Reconoscido alli lo que se les ordenara buelvan a dar Razon dello 
y quanto costaran estos pataches (que an de yr a solo esto) por este 
viaje y el sueldo y bastimento de la gente de mar que en ellos huviere 
de yr dios guarde a Vuestra merced como deseo de madrid y de otubre 


22 de 1608 Juan de ciriga. [JJay una ribrica.] 


{Translation.] 


On account of certain important matters affecting the service of his 
Majesty, it has been decided in the Council of War that I write to you 
(as I am doing) to beg you to find out, with great secrecy and cunning, 
from sea-captains and persons who have arrived in the latest ships from 

Terranova [Newfoundland] at San Juan de Luz 
To the harbour- and other parts of that province, whether on their 


master and pay- voyages, either coming or going, they have met 
master Martin de or seen any English or other ships of northern 
Aroztegui at San nations which have been to those parts and especi- 
Sebastian. ally to Virginia, which is toward the coast of Florida, 


and whether they have heard anything of their 
plans, and whereabouts they met them, and what their course was, and 
at what time, and how many ships there were, and of what tonnage, 
and, if they have landed anywhere, where and how and with what forces, 
and anything else that you might learn about them regarding these 


matters. About which you will inform me with much care and as soon 
as possible. 
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And likewise you are to see whether there can be found in that pro- 
vince two pataches or frigates of about fifty tons, with captains and 
seamen experienced in the voyage to Terranova, who will be willing 
to go there with the person who shall be appointed to take charge of 
them, and go from there to Virginia, and after finding out what may 
be ordered of them, return to report on it, and how much these pataches 
will cost (they are intended only for this voyage), and the amount of 
the pay and victualling of the seamen who will go in them. God bless 
you as I wish. From Madrid, October 22, 1608. Juan de Cirica. [There 
ts a seal: really a flourish to the signature, making it legal.| 


II. Letter from Martin de Aroztegui to the Council of War, November 1, 
1608. 


En conformidad de lo que Vuestra merced me manda por su carta 
de XXII de Octubre, me he ynformado de los pilotos y marineros que 
han venido en los ultimos navios de terranova si an topado o visto 
algunos Navios Septentrionales que ayan ydo a aquellas partes y parti- 
cularmente hazia la costa de la florida y lo que algunos marineros que 
de ordinario navegan a Terranova me han dicho es que de algunos afios 
a esta parte an ydo a la nueba francia que es en la costa de la florida, 
navios de franceses al Trafique con los yndios o salvajes que bajan a la 
marina de provincias diferentes y es gente domestica y traen Martas y 
pel'ejos y algunas conchas de nacar o perlas y refieren que por alli que 
es a 45 Grados esta cerca la mar del Sur y que ven en ella navios con 
belas y hombres barbados como los de aca y que en medio dia passan las 
Canoas por tierra en la distancia que ay desde la dicha nueva francia al 
otro mar y que los dichos navios de franceses no conssienten que vayan 
otros a aquel paraje al dicho Trafique y que si quisiesen podrian con 
facilidad pasar la gente por la dicha angostura al dicho mar del sur y 
refieren tambien algunos de los Maestres y marineros de las naos que 
fueron a ballenas que es en el estrecho de la dicha nueva francia que este 
ano han ydo dos navios de Guerra franceses al dicho Trafique pero que 
no han visto otros de ninguna nacion que ayan ydo de armada por aquella 
costa a la yda nia la buelta sino son los franceses y espafioles que van al 
trato ordinario de la pesqueria del bacallao y ballenas. Esperansee 
algunos navios que fueron a ellas y bendran a fin deste mes de nov:embre 
y dellos se podra saver si ay mas nouedad de la que refieren los que han 
llegado. 

Dizen tambien estos marineros que en la dicha nueba francia o 
Canada ques en la dicha costa de la florida a la banda del oeste ay abun- 


1A. G. I. 143-5-2.—Indiferente General—Cartas remitidas al Consejo.—Afics 1608. 
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dancia de arboles grandes de pino para navios de 500 y 600 Toneladas y 
a la marina y tanbien Tabla de tres y quatro palmos de ancho y de muy 
buena qualidad y que se pueden traer en Vigas con solo pagar el flete y 
la comida y saldrian mas baratos que los que vienen de la Noruega y 
aun pienso que encargandolo a los duefios de la naos que van ala pes- 
queria a aquel paraje, los Traerian a precio mas acomodado y seria de 
mucha ymportancia por la falta que de ordinario ay en espafia de los 
dichos arboles. 

Zabras y pataches se hallaran aqui del porte que Vuestra merced 
pide y pilotos y marineros platicos de aquella navegasion (en caso que 
el consejo se resuelba de que vayan a ella) y embio aqui la relacion de lo 
que costaran los sueldos y el bastimento y los fletes de los bajeles con lo 
demas que me a parecido prevenir para el fin que se pretende y las armas 
y municion y cada dos piegas de fierro colado pues las Tiene aqui su 
Magestad es muy necesario que lleven para todo lo que se puede ofrecer 
y rreconocer aquellas costas. . . . 


Muy rreconocido quedo de la merced que Vuestra merced me haze 
y offrece ques muy conforme a quien Vuestra merced es y al desseo 
grande que tengo de servir a Vuestra merced en quanto Valieren mis 
pocas prendas y asi suplico a Vuestra merced que en quanto se ofregiere 
haga experiencia de lo que digo y se assegure que no abra en esta pro- 
vincia quien con mas voluntad le procure servir. 

Al sefior Joan Antonio Caparroso no le he dado certificacion de lo 
que se le deve porque estubo algunos messes ausente destos pressidios 
y conforme a las ordenes de su Magestad y a lo que obliga la conciencia 
siempre se bajan estas ausencias y yo le he escripto que no quiero otro 
juez sino su propio decreto y que yo pasare por lo que el me aconsejare 
que se deve azer en esto avemos pasado algunos dias pero you procurare 
vencer como mejor se pueda esta dificultad y le dare su certificacion como 
vuestra merced me lo mando que no me he olvidado de ello. Nuestro 
ssefior guarde a Vuestra merced muchos afios como desseo. de ssan 
sebastian primero de Noviembre 1608. 

Martin de aroztegui. [Rubricado.] 


Advierto a vuestra merced que para la virginia se puede navegar en 
qualquier Tiempo y para Terranoba ques en la costa de francia no se 
puede yr sino desde fin de marco en adelante respecto de que se yela alli 
el mar. 


y despues que he escripto lo de arriba he savido que agora dos afios 
fue un navio flamenco de Rotradam al dicho estrecho de la nueva francia 
donde se pescan las ballenas y tomo Tres navios de Vezinos de san 
sebastian de grasas y este afio se entiende que no an ydo por las Treguas. 
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Tanvien Advierto a vuestra merced que si no ay mucha prisa se 
podrian hazer en el pasaje las dos zabras que an de servir para este 
viaje valiendose su Magestad de la Tabla y madera que tiene en los 
astilleros reales de lego y encargando la fabrica dellas al Coronel don no 
de Ydiaquez superintendente de aquellos Astilleros pues teniendo su 
Magestad como tiene el dicho material y con mill ducados mas que se 
afadan para la xarcia o lonas y aparejos se haran las dos zabras de a 50 
Toneladas y despues se vendran vender a muy buen precio y se escusara 
el gasto de los sueldos de los que se hubiesen de Tomar de particulares 
para este efecto. 

(Al dorso se lee:) San Sebastian—A.J.D.C.—Martin de Aroztegui 1 
de noviembre 1608.—Ynforma de lo que a entendido acerca de la virginia. 

Aguardasse a la ynformacion que se a pedido a Pedro de ybarra 
governador de la florida. [Hay una ribrica.] 

[Translation.] 

In conformity with your orders to me in your letter of October 22, 
I have inquired of the sea-captains and seamen who have arrived in the 
latest vessels from Terranova, whether they have met or seen any 
northern ships which have been to those parts, and especially toward 
the coast of Florida, and what some sailors who frequently go to Terra- 
nova have told me is that for some years there have been going to New 
France, which is on the coast of Florida, French ships to trade with 
Indians or savages who come down to the coast from different provinces. 
They are kindly people and bring martens and pelts and some shells of 
mother-of-pearl or pearls, and they report that in that region, which is 
at 45 degrees, the Southern Sea is near, and that there are seen upon it 
sailing vessels and bearded men like ourselves, and that in half a day 
canoes cross overland the distance between the said New France and 
the other sea, and that the said French ships will not allow anyone else 
to go to those parts to trade, and that if they chose people could easily 
cross the above-mentioned neck to the aforesaid Southern Sea. And 
some of the masters and seamen of the ships that have been to hunt 
whales in the straits of the said New France, report that this year there 
have gone to the trade two French men-of-war, but that they hove seen 
no others of any nation going armed to those coasts, either when gvoing 
or coming, except French and Spanish [ships] that go to the usual cod 
and whale fishing. Some ships are expected that have been at that ‘fish- 
ing, and they will arrive at the end of this month of November, ane we 
can find out from them whether there is any more news than has been 
reported by those who have arrived. 

These sailors also say that in the said New France or Canada, which 
is on the said coast of Florida on the western side, there is an abundance 
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of large pine masts for ships of 500 to 600 tons, and at the shore, and 
also timber three or four palms broad and of very good quality, and 
that it can be brought in beams by paying only the freight and the food, 
and they would turn out cheaper than those which come from Norway, 
and I even think that if the masters of the ships which go there to fish 
were given the order they would bring them at a more moderate price, 
and it would be very important considering the lack of such masts 
ordinarily in Spain. 

Frigates and pataches can be had here of the size you ask for and 
captains and sailors experienced in that voyage (in case the Council 
decides to undtrtake it), and I am sending herewith a reckoning of the 
amount of the wages and food and the charter of the vessels and the rest 
that I have thought well to foresee for the object desired, and the arms 
and ammunition, and two steel pieces for each ship, since his Majesty 
has them here, and it is very necessary for them to have them for all that 
may turn up or be met with on those coasts... . 

I am very grateful for the kindness you show me, which is like the 
person you are, and is equalled by the great desire I have to serve you as 
far as my small ability will go, and I beg you to test my words in all your 
needs, and to be assured that you will find no one in this province who 
will serve you with more zeal. 

I have not given Sefior Joan Antonio Caparroso the certificate for 
what is owing to him because he was absent from this post for some 
months, and, in accordance with his Majesty’s orders and my own con- 
science, these absences are always subtracted, and I have written to him 
that I require no other judge but his own decision, and that I will grant 
what he advises to be done. A few days have passed in this way, but I 
will endeavour to overcome this difficulty, and I will give him his certifi- 
cate as you have ordered me. I had not forgotten it. May our Lord 
keep your worship for many years as I desire. From San Sebastian, 
November 1, 1608. Martin de Aroztegui. [Sealed.] 


I call to your attention that one can sail for Virginia at any time, and 
for T-rranova, which is on the coast of [New] France, one cannot sail 
until» after the end of March, because the sea freezes there. 

fAnd after writing the above I have Jearned that two years ago a 
Flennish ship from Rotterdam went to the said straits of New France 
where whales are hunted, and captured three ships from San Sebastian 
lades with blubber, and this year of course they did not go because of 
the truce. : 

I also mention that, if there is no great hurry, the two frigates for 
this voyage could be built in the roadstead, if his Majesty were to use 
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the timber that he has in his royal dockyard at Leco, putting Colonel 
Don No [sic] de Ydiaquez, the superintendent of the dockyard, in charge 
of the construction. For, since his Majesty has the said material, with 
a thousand ducats more for the rigging or canvas and tackle, the two 
frigates of 50 tons can be made, and afterwards they can be sold at a 
good price, and the expense can be avoided of the wages of the men 
that would have to be engaged especially for this work. 

[On the back is written:] San Sebastian—A.J.D.C.—Martin de Arozte- 
gui, November 1, 1608—Reports what he has learned regarding Virginia. 

Information sought from Pedro de Ybarra, governor of Florida, is 
awaited. [There is a seal.] 





THE MEMORIAL OF J. M. CAWDELL, 1818! 


HE following memorial, which contains a brief autobiographical 

account of the memorialist, an English officer who came out 

to Canada at the beginning of the nineteenth century, is marked 

by a number of naive and interesting presentations of fact and 
cpinion, which give it a rather special interest. 

The writer cf the dccument selected Canada, in all good faith, 
as the most promising field for the exhibition of his talents and 
the reaping of the consequent honours. In accordance with the 
traditions and examples cf the pericd, he invaded Canada in the 
capacity of a junior officer, and the earlier stages of his life at 
Montreal and York appeared very promising for his designs. 
At York, however, he made his primary mistake as a political 
navigator in not adjusting, with the necessary speed and adroit- 
ness, his sails to the shifting quarters from which the winds of 
favour blew. Plainly, an aspirant for rank and honours who so 
ignored the first principles of political advancement in a colony 
where such brilliant students of the art as the Robinsons, Allans, 
and Strachans were rising to power, had little chance for success, 
however highly he might rate his personal qualities. But our 
memoralist’s demonstration of his incapacity for successful 
government did not end there. Not only did he handle his sailing 
craft badly, but the very talents cn which he prided himself were 
employed to his own undoing. He publicly, though anonymously, 
lampooned Lieut.-governor Gore in a satirical piece called ‘‘The 
Puppet Show.”’ Now, as may be observed in the files of the early 
colonial newspapers, this particular form of Jése Majesté was by 

1Can. Arch., Sundries, U.C. 
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no means uncommon in the days when Governors really governed. 
But it was seldom indulged in by those who aspired to favours 
under the existing régime. The anonymity of our hero did not 
last long; hence his unfortunate gift of a satirical pen not only 
put him beyond the pale of Governor Gore’s favour, but incurred 
the resentment of General Brock, who banished him to St. Joseph’s 
Island at the head of Lake Huron, whither the military and Indian 
establishment of Michinimackinac had been removed when that 
post was handed over to the Americans. Banishment to what he 
not inaptly describes as ‘‘the military Siberia of Upper Canada”’ 
would, of course, cut him off from the social and political atmcs- 
phere of the larger colonial centres in which he had planned to 
rise to distinction. Minor military favour appears to have pro- 
cured his transfer to Fort William Henry. Smarting, however, 
under a sense of resentment, he threw up his military position, 
sold his commission, and resolved to settle down in Upper Canada 
as a landed proprietor. 

The outbreak of the war with the United States led to his 
offering to continue his military service, hoping to get command 
of a militia company in Upper Canada. This offer was accepted 
on condition that he should raise the company. Failing in this, 
he obtained a minor position at York just before its capture by 
the Americans, and after a few shiftings found himself in the 
neighbourhood of Fort George, in the Niagara district, shortly 
before it was captured by the Americans. The continued success 
of the enemy led to further retreats to Stoney Creek and Burlington 
Heights. Here we have an interesting sidelight on the expectation 
of the British forces, that they would have to retreat to York at 
least, and very probably to Kingston, thus virtually leaving the 
enemy in possession of Upper Canada. With the aid of the ‘‘small 
portion of genius’”’ to which he modestly lays claim, our hero 
devised a very romantic scheme for outwitting the Yankees and 
holding a section at least of the conquered territory in clandestine 
allegiance to the British Crown. His plan, communicated to the 
higher military and civil authorities, was nothing less than the 
establishment of a provisiona’ government in the township of 
Gainsboro, in the county of Lincoln, which, through a declaration 
of neutrality, he hoped to preserve from being overrun by the 
Americans. There he would quietly raise and train a company 
of militia, ready to co-operate with the British forces, when, as 
expected, they should return to reconquer Upper Canada the 
following year. He started out on his mission a week before the 
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expected general retreat of the British forces, and actually issued a 
few proclamations as to the new government. But, as he reminded 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, the plans of genius are seldom appreciated 
by the slow-witted masses. He soon discovered that his plan 
would not work, and was on the point of returning to head- 
quarters, which was still at Stoney Creek, when the rebel Wilcox, 
a well-known figure in pre-war politics, scouring the country with 
a detachment of horse, was unkind enough to take him prisoner 
and send him to Fort Niagara. Colonel Murray, however, turned 
the tide at Stoney Creek, and the advancing British forces cap- 
tured Fort Niagara, thus liberating the President of the pro- 
visional government of the township of Gainsboro. 

Apparently taking a hint from this incident, and finding it 
impossible, as he indicates, to overtake fortune by the most 
strenuous pursuit, he tried the plan of retiring to the country and 
sitting still for a while, if perchance fortune might overtake him. 
This device brought him the offer of a temporary position in 
charge of stores at Holland River, near Lake Simcoe; which, how- 
ever, ended with the Peace. He next had hopes of becoming 
King’s Printer for the Upper Province, under the patronage of 
Sir Gordon Drummond. The latter, however, left the Province, 
and the arch-enemy Gore returned to blast his budding prospects 
and to add insult to injury. His only weapon of attack or defence 
being his satirical pen, he sought once more to wage unequal 
combat by launching another lampoon under the title of ‘‘The 
General and his Aid de Camp.” This appears to have brought 
upon him a still further indignity at the hands of the governor, 
which, helpless to meet, he could only endure with self-consuming 
wrath and uncharitable appeals to Heaven for vengeance. 

Again he retired to the country, living as a remittance man 
in poverty and obscurity. Even his slender remittance. however, 
was cut off, and after a brief conflict between poverty and pride, 
in which, apparently, the former triumphed, he was reduced to 
the abysmal depth of employment as a common pedagogue. 
Even in such degradation, as he assures his Excellency, he cannot 
always forget that he was once a gentleman. What a sidelight 
on rural education in those days! Nor can he suppress the desire 
to have again some little rank, and to be of some small benefit to 
his neighbourhood. He finds that any ignorant clodhopper, how- 
ever good as a farmer, a neighbour, or a citizen, is put into the 
commission of the peace, while he, with his genius and his early, 
if distasteful, initiation in law, is overlooked. He has drawn the 
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attention of the attorney-general to this monstrous anomaly, 
but without attracting a syllable in response. 

It is to be remembered that this memorial was addressed to 
Sir Peregrine Maitland, for whom the sanctity of the office and 
person of the lieutenant-governor was of an exalted character. 
One can anticipate the increasing antipathy with which he must 
have regarded the presumption of the writer in his criticism of 
the executive government, and the horror and alarm with which 
he learned of the lampooning of a previous viceroy by one who, 
while regretting the effect upon his personal fortunes, seemed to 
regret still more his inability to have retaliated more effectively 
on the governor. Nor, assuredly, would his mind be relieved in 
finding that the closing paragraphs of the appeal for restoration 
to viceregal favour revealed in vigorous activity the cacoethes 
scribendi which still afflicted the applicant. With bland assur- 
ance, he informs Sir Peregrine that he has been putting on paper 
his thoughts and observations regarding the British system of 
colonization in Upper Canada, under the title of ‘‘The Canadian 
Patriot” and, as if that were not sufficiently alarming, that as a 
humble suitor to the muse he had from time to time produced a 
few trifles in verse, modesty forbidding his calling them poetry. 
Moreover, he is ‘‘endeavouring to connect the different pieces by 
versifying the different incidents that gave rise to them”. The 
governor's mind would naturally revert to a couple cf these 
metrical trifles and the incidents connecting them, as related in 
the earlier portion of the memorial. Pursuing this ingratiating 
vein, he suggests that ‘‘my highest pride might be gratified in 
being allowed to usher The Canadian Patriot and The Minstrel 
of Glencawdell into the world under the patronage of the illus- 
trious names of Sir Peregrine and Lady Sarah Maitland’’. Now 
Lady Sarah Maitland was one of the numerous daughters of the 
lamented Duke of Richmond, whose tragic death by hydrophobia 
cut short his period as governor-general of Canada, and per- 
mitted his secretary and son-in-law, Peregrine Maitland, to find 
an extended lodgment in the North American provinces, first as 
lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, and afterwards of Nova 
Scotia. 

After reciting some further fruitless efforts through friends in 
London to rescue himself from obscurity, and ‘‘to me Obscurity 
is death,” he frankly declares that ‘‘like our gallant Battalions on 
the glorious plains of Waterloo,” after seeking reinforcements in 
vain, he is ‘‘determined to make one more desperate charge and 
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— 


win the field or fall with honour.”” His memorial is the charge so 
appropriately designated as ‘‘desperate.”’ 

One can imagine the cumulative effect of all this upon Sir 
Peregrine. His reply, even when filtered through a refrigerating 
private secretary, still retains traces of the molten condition in 
which his righteous indignation first found vent. He expresses 
astonishment at the temerity of one who should seek to ingratiate 
himself with him by relating how he had lampooned the previous 
eccupant of the exalted station which he then occupied. He up- 
braids him for applying opprobrious epithets—‘‘clodhoppers”’, to 
wit—to persens placed in authority by the lieutenant-governor, 
and declines most emphatically, alike for himself and Lady Sarah, 
the suggestion of any publication from his pen appearing under 
their patronage. 

It is only the lifting of a corner of the curtain on one of many 
minor private tragedies in the course of peopling a new country. 
Yet several important historical personages cross behind the foot- 
lights in this brief interval, and the artless contemporary setting 
of the stage affords some interesting glimpses of colonial life and 
historic incidents. 


ADAM SHORTT 


[Transcript. | 
To His Excellency 
Sir Peregrine Maitland 
Knight Commander of the most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
Lieutenant Governor of his Majesty’s Province of Upper Canada 


and; 
Major General Commanding his Majesty's Forces therein 
&c «ec &e 


The respectful Memorial of James Martin Cawdell Gent. formerly 
Ensign in his Majesty’s 99th (late 100th Regt.) 

Emboldened by your Excellency’s Affability and Condescension, I 
have presumed to trespass on your Excellency’s time and patience with 
the following Memorial.— 

After passing thro’ the Usual Classical Education in my Youth I 
commenced the Study of the Law in compliance with my Father’s Wishes, 
tho’ repugnant to my own, for at that time two other professions met 
my warmest approbation, tho’ certainly very opposite to 


each 
other; I wished to devote myself to Literature by going to the University 
& Studying for the Church, or to wield a Sword in the service of my 
Country; to both of these my Father objected on the Account of his not 
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having either Wealth or Interest sufficient to advance me in either of 
these professions, in which case he. observed unless some extraordinary 
accident should happen I might pass the whole of my life as a Curate or 
a Subaltern—In the course of my legal Studies, Systems of Colonization 
met my view, this was a Study I engaged in Con Amore, it suited the 
romantic bias of my disposition; Wealth was never a great Object with 
me, I wished for Rank & Honours especially as a Legislator in a Young 
Colony & I conceived the project of obtaining my wishes in visiting some 
of our establishments. Canada was the one I selected & at my Father’s 
death which a few years afterwards happened I found myself in possession 
of a small Independence & abandoned the Law; I purchased an Ensigncy 
in the 99th (late 100th Regt.) & joined my Regt. in Montreal July 1810 
then under the Command of Major (now Lt. Col. Hamilton) & on 
the route for this province—I can say with pleasure that the happiest 
period of my life was when enjoying the society of my Brother Officers & 
my life has been Sombre ever since I left it. 

In the tour of Duty it became my turn to be stationed at York & the 
first half year passed as pleasantly as when at Head Quarters; in the 
‘ Society & friendship of my Commanding Officer Capt. (now Major 
Martin) & a few of the Gentlemen in the Town: At the period of our 
Detachment’s arrival at York; His excellency Lieut. Governor Gore was 
apparently on terms of intimate friendship with the then Attorney 
General Mr Firth & his Excellency recommended Capt. Martin to 
cultivate his friendship in the most pointed manner; At the time of my 
coming to York, the political Horizon was beginning to alter, Mr Firth 
was suddenly treated with coldness which rapidly increased into violent 
Animosity—Capt. Martin & I did not think ourselves bound in duty to 
take up his Excellency’s private Quarrels & finding Mr Firth to be the 
Gentleman his Excellency had first represented him to be we continued 
on our usual terms of Friendship & hospitality with each other. 

At this time Major General Sir Isaac Brock Commanded the troops 
of the Upper Province & resided at Niagara & to him thro’ a confidential 
Friend of his Excellency’s then residing at Niagara several unfounded and 
malicious insinuations of the Conduct of Capt. Martin & myself were 
told, & hints were thrown out to Capt. Martin at York that his Excel- 
lency expected the Officers of the Garrison would discontinue their 
intimacy with Mr Firth. But it happened unfortunately that Capt. 
Martin & I were not Courtiers sufficiently to sacrifice Friendship merely 
to please the caprice of Lieut: Governor Gore—In consequence more 
malicious reports were poured into General Brock’s ear and which I 
understand, when he was appointed to the civil Government discovered 
that they were unfounded: He however in one of his visits to York, 
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mildly observed it was necessary that the Officers of the Garrison should 
not be objectionable to his Excellency he therefore ordered me to rejoin 
the Head Quarters of my Regt. & Capt. Martin to command at Fort 
Erie— I felt irritated with the conduct of his Excellency & committed 
a very imprudent Sally in writing a Satirical piece called the ‘‘ Puppet 
Shew’’—I confess the folly & imprudence of a Subaltern without Wealth 
or Interest to assist him, lampooning those so much his Superiors as 
Lieut. Governor Gore; but the impetuosity & warm blood of Youth 
indignant at being the Victim of Malice & Duplicity are the only excuses 
he can offer—This circumstance was speedily reported to General Brock 
& to heighten his resentment, it was insinuated to him that he too was 
an object of my Satirical pen, this was again wrong. I had too great a 
respect for Gen’. B’s character to class him with the others—For this 
Second Offence I was reprimanded by the General who as a further 
punishment ordered me to S‘ Joseph’s then the Military Siberia of U. 
Canada, altho Col. Murray who then commanded the Reg*. very kindly 
assisted me to the Utmost of his power to mitigate my doom; previous 
to my departure, in a pet, I sent in my resignation notwithstanding the 
friendly remonstrances of Col. Murray on my foolish imprudence in so 
doing. 

His Majesty’s acceptance of my resignation appeared in Gen!. Orders 
in Jan’. 1812, when I wrote to the Regimental Agents to sell my Com- 
mission; I still remained with the Reg*. until the following June when I 
obtained his Excellency Sir George Prevost’s leave of absence intending 
then to leave the Army proceed to Upper Canada & settle there as an 
Agriculturist on a lot of Land which I purchased whilst stationed at 
York & now in my possession, as I was preparing to depart, the Proclama- 
tion of War from the U. States arrived at William Henry where the 
Detachment I belonged to was quartered: I immediately signified my 
intention to L*. Col. Macpherson who then commanded the Reg". that 
I should abandon my Idea of leaving the Reg‘. and would continue to 
do my duty in it as usual—In January 1813 we were stationed at the 
Isle aux Noix, Lake Champlain & having received information from 
London that the Agents had taken no Steps to sell my Commiss”. I 
sold it to a person of the Name of Aherne who had been Quarter 
Master in our Reg*. but for some time previous to this had 
resigned—My Intention at that time was to proceed to U. Canada in 
order to obtain, which I expected I should easily do, a Company of 
the embodied Militia there, as the brunt of the War seemed to be 
directed solely to that Quarter & the Lower province seemed to be 
entirely at peace—Sir George Prevost was pleased to accede to my 
request & with letters from L*. Col. Hamilton (who on the suspension 
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of L*. Col. Macpherson succeeded to the command of the Reg*.) to 
Major Gen'. Sir R. Sheaffe administering the Govern‘. of U. Canada I 
arrived at York a Month or two previous to it’s Capture by the Americans 
(L‘*. Col. Coffin & Major Loring were then on Sir R's Staff)—But the 
System of the U. Canada Militia being very different from the Lower 
province, Officers having to recruit for their Rank, the Bounty only being 
Eight Dollars a man & I having no local interest amongst the Inhabitants 
I was compelled to relinquish my Militia plan—Sir R. Sheaffe kindly 
promised to give me a Staff Situation as soon as any were to be filled up: 
Soon afterwards it became necessary to appoint an Assistant Engineer 
at York & Sir R. Sheaffe was pleased to appoint me to that situation— 
next day after my Appointment the American Fleet appeared off York— 
I was appointed to take charge of the Battery at the then Governm*. 
House—After the Capture of York I proceeded with the troops to 
Kingston, there I found L*. Col. Hamilton with a part of the Reg*., 
my Esprit de Corps revived on seeing my old Comrades & his Excellency 
Sir Geo. Prevost on the application of L' Col. Hamilton at my request 
in a General Order in June or July 1813 reinstated me in the Reg‘. with 
my former rank, but intimated to Lieut Col. H. that it was not in his 
power to give me Pay—In July two Companies in one of which I was 
posted under the Command of Cap‘. Sleigh embarked in Sir James 
Yeo’s Squadron were disembarked at the four Mile Creek near Fort 
George, this latter was then in the possession of the Americans:—here 
we remained until October when we retreated; the 100th with a few 
detached parties stationed as the Advance Guard at Stoney Creek under 
the Command of Col. Murray; General Vincent with the rest of his 
Division at Burlington Heights—Here it was generally considered the 
Campaign was ended as it was well known we were on the eve of retreat- 
ing to York or most probably to Kingston—My next adventure will I 
am afraid induce your Excellency to suspect like a great many of my 
Acquaintances that I am a mere Lunatic, But if Your Excellency will not 
frown at my presumption, I can say with Hamlet 


‘Tam only Mad when the Wind is North & North East 
“When the Wind is Southerly I know a Hawk from 
‘a Heronsue.—”’ 


I do not consider it any Vanity to say that I am blessed with some small 
portion of Genius, & I am sure I need not observe to your Excellency 
that Persons of that character cannot at all times bring their plans, Ideas 
& conduct to the level of the Million, they must be often eccentric & of 
course are deemed by their cold blooded acquaintances as Insane 
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— 


Whilst at Stoney creek with the Reg‘. a Gazette arrived announcing 
my resignation & the appointment of my Successor; In such case it 
occurred to me I was at full liberty to execute an Eccentric plan which 
then occupied my thoughts.— 

The Campaign we all believed was over & we were daily in expecta- 
tion of retreating probably to Kingston—I wished to do something that 
would bring me forward to Notice & at the same time benefit my 
Country; In the capacity of a Subaltern I saw no likelihood of any eclat. 
—The desultory accounts we sometimes received thro’ the medium of the 
newspapers, of the Guerril a Warfare took possession of my fancy & in 
my solitary rambles & musings round Stoney creek I formed a plan 
which I confess has more the Air of a Don Quixotte than of rationality— 
Had Success crowned my efforts—It would have deemed it rational 
enough, It’s failure has stamp’t me a Lunatic, ‘“‘Ainsi va le Monde’’; | 
gave the general outlines of my plan to Coll. Murray & my brother 
Officers, I did not enter fully into it as I was not Philosopher enough 
to withstand the Ridicule that I felt conscious must be attached to it— 
I also wrote an Account of it to his Excellency Sir G. Prevost & also to 
Major Gen'. De Rottenberg as Administering the Government of U. 
Canada; The exact words of these Letters I do not remember but the 
purport was 


“That as soon as the Army retreated, I intended to go to some 
“Neighbourhood between Stoney Creek & Fort George where I 
“might find the Inhabitants Loyal, that I should endeavour to 
“organize a temporary local government, declare the Township 
“which I should happen to fix upon, Neutral & endeavour to 
“restrain the Americans from plundering the Inhabitants; And as 
“T fully hoped that the Army would again advance in the ensuing 
“Summer at which time I expected to join it with at least One 
“Company of well trained Militia & should hope to obtain his 
“Excellency’s approbation of my Conduct; But should it happen, 
“which God forbid, that the Upper part of the Country should be 
“abandoned to the Enemy, I would still endeavour to keep my 
“ground, keep up the British Interest amongst the Inhabitants & 
“try to annoy the Enemy if I could.’”’— 


It was supposed the Army would retreat about a Week from the day 
I took my departure from Stoney creek, & on that day I intended to 
circulate a few Written proclamations to put my plan into effect—which 
I did—After residing three or four Weeks in the township of Gainsbro’ 
(my self-created Government) & visiting every part of it, I found my 
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plan impracticable & was on the point of returning again to Stoney creek, 
as I learnt that Col'. Murray & our Reg". were still there; When the 
Rebel Wilcox with 200 Horse came to the house where I lodged & carried 
a M‘ Lyon a Merchant at Gainsbro’ & myself to Fort George, from thence 
we were transferred to Fort Niagara:—As it happened the Army did not 
retreat, Thanks to the superior Genius of a Murray who by his successful 
& invaluable exertions saved the Province or at all events the Ontario 
Districts of it. He advanced & captured Fort Niagara, by this event 
I made my Escape. 





Sometime afterwards I renewed my solicitations 
to obtain a Commission in the Militia; but I found so many obstacles, 
not much chance of any vacancies; being thus tired of seeing my Volun- 
teering & applications end in disappointment I determined instead of 
running after Fortune to sit still & try if she would run after me: I still 
had a Wish of volunteering by the side of my old Comrades & would 
have tried it once more, but Poverty forbade me, I had received no 
remittances from England & with only a few dollars in my pocket I 
retired into the Country hoping that with the GEconomy of rustic retire- 
ment I might exist till I could hear from my friends.—A few Months 
afterwards, Assistant Commissary Gen!'. Crookshanks was pleased un- 
solicitated on my part to recommend me to take charge of Commissariat 
Stores at Holland River near Lake Simcoe—In this Situation I continued 
until the peace of course reduced me—The King’s Printer was in a very 
declining state of health & was not expected to live more than a few 
months & had Sir Gordon Drummond remained in this province I had 
reason to expect the Appointment; but Lt. Gov’ Gore returned once 
more to blast my prospects, I had learnt by letters from England He had 
endeavoured to ruin me in the estimation of some of my best Friends in 
London by the most malicious & unfounded insinuations against my 
Character, at the same time observing that he bore no Animosity against 
me & on his return to Canada would befriend me; this latter assertion 
I equally disbelieved as I was wel! aware of his vindictive disposition— 

The King’s Printership was vacant several Months when one of my 
Military Friends then stationed in York (Cap*. Cochrane, Gleng” Reg") 
advised me to apply as he assured me he had it from undoubted Authority 
that my Name was favourably mentioned at the Government House on 
that subject & he believed he said that if I applied, I would obtain it.— 
Against my better Judgment I complied with his friendly hint, as I 
supposed it was only a trap to induce me to apply, then mortify me still 
more by a refusal—The Event confirmed & stil! confirms my prejudice— 
A Refusal was all I obtained, couched in very abrupt terms—Again 
irritated by his injuries & his insults I again imprudently set my Scrib- 
bling muse to work & produced another Lampoon ag* his Excellency 
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under the Title of ‘‘The General & his Aid de Camp”. chiefly with a 
view of letting his Excellency understand I was perfectly acquainted 
with his insinuations against me to Mr Atcheson of London—This I am 
sorry to say caused me at the instigation of his Excellency to receive an 
Indignity which Oh My God, I was not able to resent. 

Since my leaving the Army I have done severe penance for my 
impudence, by living in a state of Poverty & Obscurity, My Remittances 
from Eng and have been scarcely enough to buy me bread & milk & now 
that resource is for some time at least cut off, for a letter I received a few 
weeks ago from my Sister informed me that the Durham Bank has 
become bankrupt in which my Mother had a considerable sum of Money. 

Eighteen Months ago after a conflict between Poverty & Pride I 
became a humble pedagogue of one of our Common Township Schools, 
the Income of which (40£, a Year) simply gives me an opportunity to 
breathe not live as out of that scanty pittance I have several debts to 
liquidate.—Since the Ice is broken I am tolerably resigned to my pecuni- 
ary situation; but please Your Excellency I cannot at all times forget 
that I formerly lived in the Situation & with the unimpeached Character 
of a Gentleman. I say, pecuniary situation, for Wealth I never was very 
solicitous after. If I can merely obtain my bread & milk, I am as I said 
before tolerably resigned, but in whatever situation I may happen to be 
I wish to be of some service to my Country or the Neighbourhood & to 
have some little rank—I have observed with regret that every Ignorant 
Clodhopper, (altho’ respectable in their common situations of life, good 
Farmers, good neighbours & good Men) who scarcely know (will your 
Excellency pardon the Vulgarism) A, B from a Bull's foot is put into the 
Commission of the Peace—Some of their Ignorance & Injust ce have 
passed before my Eyes & I felt mortified to find New Commissions made 
out & I overlooked, when it was well known from my Education & former 
professional Studies I could be of service in that capacity—Altho’ my 
Pride was hurt yet from seeing such repeated blunders committed by the 
County Magistrates, I felt it my duty to write a note some months ago 
to the present Attorney General offering my Services—I have not heard 
a Syllable on the Subject; & never more will I stoop to solicit the Aid of 
Secondary Characters, unless the established forms of Etiquette posi- 
tively demand such a sacrifice —I have been obliged to enter more into 
detail than consistent with the respect due to Your Excellency on Account 
of having Enemies in York some of whom perhaps might put on the 


semblance of friendship & stab me deeper than a more Manly & avowed 
Foe. 


I have lately been putting my thoughts & observations on paper 
respecting the System of Colonization adopted by Great Britain & 
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particularly in regard to U. Canada, under the title of ‘‘The Canadian 
Patriot’’—(by no means Ala Gourlay)—It would be highly gratifying 
to my feelings if Your Excellency would condescend to look it over before 
it was sent to the press— 


I am likewise a humble Suitor to the Muse, I have to while away a 
tedious hour in the course of my life amuse myself with a few trifles in 
verse, I cannot aspire to call them poetry, I am endeavouring to connect 
the different pieces by versifying the different incidents that gave rise 
to them & I should feel proud very proud indeed if Lady Sarah Maitland 
would allow me the honour to transmit to her Ladyship the Manu- 
script to peruse—Should I be so happy as to obtain Your Excellency’s 
permission it would accelerate my labours & in the course of a Week or 
two, they should both be finished—And perhaps, should they be found 
passable (Worthy of the honor, I am sure they are not) my highest pride 
might be gratified in being allowed to usher The Canadian Patriot & 
The Minstrel of Glencawdell, into the World under the Patronage of the 
illustrious names of Sir Peregrine & Lady Sarah Maitland— 








Who is there amongst us. who has witnessed the benevolent exertions 
of our present Chief Magistrate & who should be under an unjust Sentence 
of Death would hesitate to appeal to Sir Peregrine Maitland to rescue 
him from his impending fate—I am in that situation, I feel myself 
rapidly sinking into Obscurity—to me, Obscurity is Death—Neither did 
I intend to trouble Your Excellency with these querulous Sheets until I 
had received letters from high Authority to prevent the disagreeable 
Indelicacy of a self-recommendation—Nearly two Years ago I received 
a Letter from a M* Wilkinson, a special pleader in London—& one of 
my earliest & most intimate Friends, he informed me, that for some 
time One of the Hon” Mr. Bathurst’s was his Pupil in the Law That 
he had interested his Hon’ Pupil in my behalf & from him he was 
informed, that at present as Governor Gore had a personal dislike to me, 
it was against Etiquette to interfere, but when Governor Gore was 
recalled & there was then a probability of it he would use his endeavours 
with his Lordship the Earl of Bathurst for a Letter of recommendation; 
This M‘ Wilkinson informed me and likewise added that when the wished 
for period arrived, He with my other friends would not forget me; I lost 
no time when I heard of Gov’ Gore’s departure to write to my Friends 
in London to remind them of their promises, Twelve Months have 
elapsed and no Answers—My Old Regimental Friends having I believe 
left the Country, I have presumed to make the attempt myself & like cur 
Gallant Battalions on the glorious plains of Waterloo wishing to be 


‘ 


reinforced, yet seeing the promised aid too distant or too fluctuating to 
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be relied on, feel determined to make one more disperate charge and win 
the field or fall with Honour.— 
Your Excellency’s usual affability is the only Apology I can offer for 
troubling Your Excellency with this lengthy Memorial. 
And with the profoundest Sentiments of Respect 
I have the Honour to be 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Obed‘. & very humble Servant 
Ja®. M: CAWwDELL 
39. Dec” 1818. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Report of the Public Archives for the Year 1918. By ArTHUR G. Doucuty, 
Keeper of the Public Records. Printed by Order of Parliament. 
Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1920. Pp. 15; xvii, 208; ii, 71; 87. 

DurRInG the period of the war, the work of the Canadian Archives was 
necessarily somewhat interrupted. The insecurity of transportation 
on the high seas prevented the receipt from England and Fran e of 
many additions to its shelves; and the transfer of a number of the 
Archives staff to duties connected with the war halted some of the pro- 
jects which were im hand. It is significant that from 1916 to 1920 no 
report of the work of the Archives was published. Now, however, there 
has come from the press a report dealing with the work of the Archives 
during the years 1917 and 1918; and from it one gathers that the machin- 
ery of the branch is once more running smoothly. 

The substance of the Report is included in four appendices. The 
first of these, Appendix A, contains the reports of the Index, Manuscript, 
and Map Divisions of the Archives. The Index Division announces that 
the index of the documents in the Archives has been proceeding apace, 
and that the work of indexing the documents relating to the War of 
1812 in the Military (C) series has now been completed. The list of 
recent acquisitions reported by the Manuscript Division contains many 
items of interest and importance, some of which are referred to at 
greater length elsewhere in this issue (p. 237). In the Map Division, 
since the publication of the last Report, no less than 1,032 maps have 
been received, and many searches have been made in answer to inquiries. 

The piéce de résistance in the volume is Appendix B. This is a collec- 
tion of proclamations and ordinances, as complete as possible, issued by 
the British military governors in Canada during the period of military 
rule from 1759 to 1764. There is no phase of Canadian history which 
has been so misconceived and misconstrued as the government of 
Canada under the régne militaire. From the time of Garneau down to 
the present there have been writers who persist in regarding it—to use 
the language of Garneau—as ‘‘the most insupportable of all tyranny”’, 
whereas it was in point of fact an example of the most lenient type of 
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military rule. It has been usual too to say that after the conquest 
Amherst divided the country into three districts, Quebec, Three Rivers, 
and Montreal, with a military governor over each. As a matter of fact, 
Murray was appointed military governor of Quebec nearly a year before 
the districts of Three Rivers and Montreal were set up by Amherst; nor 
was Murray bound by the instructions which Amherst issued to the 
governors of Three Rivers and Montreal. The result of this was that 
the arrangements for government in the district of Quebec differed 
radically from the arrangements in the districts of Three Rivers and 
Montreal. In the first case, the administration of justice remained in 
the hands of Murray and the British army officers; in the second case, 
it was thrown, in the first instance, into the hands of the French-Canadian 
captains of militia. To generalize, as is so often done, about the govern- 
ment of all three districts is dangerous and misleading. 

In 1872 an admirable collection of documents relating to the régne 
militaire was published by the Société Historique de Montréal, under 
the supervision of the Abbé Verreau; and various registers of the military 
courts of the period have long been extant. These sources, however, do 
not appear to have been widely used; and it is to be hoped that the 
proclamations and ordinances now published by the Archives will do 
something toward clearing up the misapprehensions about the period 
still current. For the districts of Three Rivers and Montreal, the collec- 
tion is fortunately complete, the original Montreal journal being in the 
Archives, and a photographic reproduction having been made of a copy 
of the Three Rivers journal which is in the possession of the Quebec 
Literary and Historical Society. The Quebec journal, however, has 
disappeared ; and it has been necessary to gather together, from a variety 
of sources, copies of what documents appear to be still in existence. 
Under these circumstances the Quebec documents present some gaps. 
At the same time, however, the collection, incomplete though it is, 
represents a notable addition to the printed sources of Canadian history; 
and the Archives deserve the gratitude of historical students for the 
thorough and scholarly way in which the collection has been made 
available to them. 

Appendix C is in the nature of a supplement to the collections of 
ordinances issued by the governors of Canada between 1764 and 1791, 
published in the Archives reports for 1913 and 1915-1916. It contains 
the proclamations issued by the governor-in-chief during the same 
period. Most of these proclamations are taken from the Quebec Gazette. 
Lastly, in Appendix D, there is completed the calendar of the Neilson 
papers begun in the report for 1913. The letters calendared run from 
1824 to 1847, and include many of great interest from the standpoint of 
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political history. Notable among these is a series of letters written to 
John Neilson by William Lyon Mackenzie, both before and after the 
rebellion of 1837. 

Taken all in all, the Report is a signal evidence of the admirable work 
being done by Dr. Doughty and his able band of assistants. Perhaps, 
however, we may be forgiven if, in conclusion, we venture to raise the 
question as to whether the practice, so long followed in the Archives 
reports, of including in one volume the most diverse materials is best 
calculated to serve the convenience of historical students. The Archives 
reports now fill a very good-sized shelf, and the problem of finding one’s 
way about in them is difficult even for the initiated. One would find 
the reports easier to use if separate volumes, with distinct titles on the 
back, were devoted to the publication or calendaring of materials 
falling under the same heading. 


W. S. WALLACE 


Histoire du Canada. Par \'abbé ADELARD DEsROSIERS et CAMILLE 
BERTRAND. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1919. Pp. 567; 
cartes et plans. 

THIS new compendium of Canadian history is divided into nine books, 
subdivided into chapters. The first book relates the first discoveries up 
to the year 1603, and contains a chapter on the aborigines, discussing 
summarily the Indian type, the origin, languages, religion, political and 
social organization, and the arts and industries of the red-man. The 
second book covers the beginnings of Acadia and the foundation of 
Quebec and Montreal. The third starts with the establishment of the 
Royal Government in New France, and extends to the peace of Utrecht, 
1713. The great peace and the colonial expansion are the subjects dealt 
with in the fourth; while the final struggle for supremacy on the American 
continent is narrated in the fifth. This brings us to the end of the French 
rule. In the sixth book, the autocratic rule of the governors, from 1759 
to 1791, is described. The seventh contains the constitutional history of 
the different provinces and territories, from 1791 to 1841; the eighth 
covers the period of 1841 to 1867; and the last deals with Canada and 
its provinces, under the federative system, up to the year 1919. In the 
last three books a survey is made of the economic development, and the 
religious, educational, and social progress of the country. 

The volume covers, in a necessarily condensed form, practically all 
the principal facts of Canadian history. Events are expounded in a clear, 
concise form, and the appreciations of men and of facts are, generally 
speaking, impartial, although, towards the end, the authors seem to have 
been slightly influenced by the point of view of the “ Nationalist” political 
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school, and tend more towards the Liberal than the Conservative 
party. 

Up to the present, histories of Canada published in French have been 
rather histories of French Canada, with the necessary references to that 
of other parts of the country; while those published in English have been 
the reverse; and nearly all have been written from a provincial or a 
racial point of view. The time has come for a truly Canadian history, 
written in a true Canadian spirit, giving to both English and French- 
speaking Canadians their just dues, pointing out their merits and dis- 
closing their demerits. The two nationalities forming the Canadian 
people ought to learn that both races have the qualities and the defects 
inherent in their progenitors, and that it is only by blending the good 
and eliminating the bad that a great nation may be built. This new 
Histoire du Canada, has, in my opinion, covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly. 

The literary and historical merits of the book are of a high order. The 
abbé Desrosiers is a licencié és lettres of the University of France, and is 
principal of the Jacques-Cartier Normal School, Montreal; and his 
colleague, Mr. Bertrand, was for a number of years a college professor, 
and is now on the staff of the Public Archives of Canada. 

I have detected a few errors in this work; but they are all of minor 
importance, and they certainly do not disparage the book. For instance, 
the name of Governor de Calliére should be spelled without an “‘s”’; and 
La Galissoniére’s name should contain but one ‘“‘n’’. M. de Costebelle 
was appointed governor of Ile Royale in 1714, not 1715 (p. 205). On 
page 227, the responsibility for the assassination of Jumonville is laid 
upon Washington. This is still a debated point among historians. I 
have studied the question carefully, and my judgment is that Washing- 
ton’s memory should be relieved of this accusation. The whole affair was 
but a regrettable mistake. ‘‘Ste-Foye”’ (p. 261) should be written with- 
out the final ‘“‘e’”’. ‘‘Proctor” (p.328) should be Procter—a very common 
error. The assertion (p. 371) that Papineau did not accept a seat in the 
Executive Council is incorrect. Papineau was admitted to take the oath 
as a member of the Executive Council of Lower Canada on December 28, 
1820. He was also present at three meetings of Committees of the Coun- 
cil held on January 4, 8, and 10, and at the meeting of the Council held 
on January 15, 1821. A slight inaccuracy also occurs at page 530; when 
writing of the coup d’ état of Letellier de Saint-Just, the authors say: ‘‘Mais 
ce gouvernement ne dura qu’une année, car le peuple se prononga de 
nouveau pour ses anciens maitres aux élections de 1879.” No general 
elections were held in the province of Quebec in 1879. Mr. Joly, called 
upon to form a new government, after the dismissal of the Boucherville 
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ministry by the lieutenant-governor, had obtained a majority of one 
only, in the general elections of May, 1878—the Speaker of the Assembly, 
Mr. Arthur Turcotte, although elected as a Conservative, having rallied 
to and supported Mr. Joly’s administration. Mr. Chapleau, the leader 
of the Conservative opposition, having succeeded in bringing over to his 
side of the House seven Liberal members of the Assembly, overthrew 
the government, and was called upon to form a ministry, which held 
power until the general elections of December, 1881, when his party was 
sustained at the polls by an overwhelming majority: Mr. Chapleau 
having 50 followers in a House of 65 members. 

Messrs Desrosiers and Bertrand are to be congratulated on their 
meritorious performance in the already well-trodden field of Canadian 
history. 


Francis J. AUDET 


Histoire abrégée de l'Ouest Canadien: Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, et 
Grand-Nord. Par A.-G. Morice,O.M.I. Saint-Boniface, Manitoba. 
1914. Pp. vii, 163. 

TuHouGs this little book bears on its title-page the date 1914, it has only 

very recently seen the light. The explanation lies in the interesting fact 

that it was printed in 1914 in Lille, France, just before the outbreak of 
the war, and that it remained in Lille during the four years of the 

German occupation. 

It is the first attempt to provide the schools of the Canadian West 
with a brief history of their own country. The necessity for this attempt 
arose, as the author explains in his preface, from the fact that the existing 
school histories of Canada are no longer sufficient for the needs of western 
schools: ‘‘outre qu’elles ne sont pas toujours aussi correctes qu’on pour- 
rait le désirer, les pages rares qu’elles consacrent a notre pays sont loin 
de lui rendre la justice que lui est due.’ It should be said at once that 
Father Morice, as one would have expected, has done his work well. His 
narrative is brief, but accurate and well-balanced. His outlook is that 
of the imparial historian. One may observe that in his pages religious 
history occupies a very prominent place; but it is also worthy of note 
that he devotes attention to Protestant as well as to Catholic missionary 
enterprise. English-Canadians will perhaps find it difficult to agree with 
what Father Morice has to say about the North-West Rebellions; but 
even here the narrative is characterized by a notable moderation. 

The book is suitably illustrated, and at the end of it is printed a very 
useful list of the governors and lieutenant-governors of the Canadian 
west, such as no previous author appears to have had the happy idea of 
compiling. 
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La naissance d’une race. Par |’abbé LionEL GrouLtx. Conférences 
prononcées a l'Université Laval, Montreal, 1918-1919. Montréal: 
Bibliothéque de l’Action francaise. 1919. Pp. 294, et app. 

Tuis book is a reprint of lectures delivered in 1918 and 1919 at Laval 
University, Montreal, before French-Canadian audiences. The author 
is professor of Canadian history in that institution. He belongs to that 
French-Canadian Nationalist school which looks to M. Henri Bourassa 
for leadership He delves into history, so it seems, for data and 
arguments which would support and illustrate his preconceived opinions. 
And the result is a decidedly one-sided book. Very seldom does he trust 
other than Catholic and French authorities. Thus, he quotes re- 
peatedly Faillon, Ferland, Rameau de Saint-Pére, Sulte, Salone, J.- 
Edmond Roy, Thomas Chapais, Mgr. Amédée Gosselin, the Abbé 
Auguste Gosselin; but he mentions Parkman barely three times, and 
chiefly, of course, in disapproval. The latest and definitive edition of 
Garneau’s Histoire du Canada, published by his grandson, is ignored. So is 
Professor W. L. Grant’s edition of Lescarbot and Professor W. B. Munro’s 
The Seigniorial System in Canada. What is all the more inexcusable, the 
book has no bibliography and no index. True, the author does give the 
sources for his statements, but too often he refers only to secondary 
sources. In short, the book lacks breadth of view, scientific spirit, and 
impartial treatment of its subject. At the same time, it must be said 
that the author has a pronqunced literary bent, and that his lectures are 
couched in an elegant and vivid, although somewhat laboured, style. 

The book gives a summary account of the origins of the French- 
Canadian race. It consists of five chapters entitled respectively; The 
French Colonists; Colonial Society; The Establishment of the Colony 
(two chapters); and The New Race. The first chapter dwells upon the 
emigration of settlers from France, and discusses their approximate 
number and their character. The second is devoted to a description of 
(a) the country, (b) the government, and (c) the Church. The third is 
the most detailed and most interesting, and perhaps the best. The last 
chapter shows the main characteristics, moral, social, and intellectual, 
of the French Canadians on the eve of the British conquest. 

No reader would gather from these three hundred pages that there 
ever existed the slightest friction between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities or between the governors and the intendants of New France. 
How these animosities and prolonged quarrels jeopardized the vital 
interests of the colony, and seriously impeded its growth and progress, 
is all too well known to students of Canadian history. Likewise, the 
author fails to appreciate the energy and foresight, the true sense of 
realities, the statesmanlike figure, of Talon. In the same way he belittles 
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Colbert, contrasting his colonial policy with that of Richelieu to the 
disadvantage of the former. Perhaps he is unmindful or unaware of 
M. Ernest Lavisse’s searching and masterly picture of le Grand Monar- 
que’s famous minister (Histoire de France, Paris, 1911, Vol. 7, pt. 1, 
pp. 169-265). Or Colbert’s very words should be recalled, as quoted in 
M. Charles de la Ronciére’s fifth volume of the Histoire de la Marine 
Frangaise (Paris, 1920, p. 327): ‘‘ Je ne faisois que fournir la carriére dans 
laquelle le cardinal de Richelieu était entré. De tout ce que le cardinal 
de Richelieu avoit entrepris pour la gloire du royaume, il n’y avoit rien 
de plus important que la navigation et le commerce.” 

With all its shortcomings and its provincial outlook, the abbé 
Groulx’s book is worth reading, and should be welcome on our library 
shelves. 


HecToR GARNEAU 


When Canada was New France. By GEorGE H. Locke. Toronto: J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 1919. Pp. 155. 

A nation’s spirit is deeply affected by the knowledge of its history. When 
we get the children interested in the past of their country, we are 
planting deep the roots of patriotism. It is from this cause that the love 
of country tends to be deeper in the old world than it is in the new, for 
in the old world long traditions create ties that are binding. No one 
travels farther afield than the Englishman, but he turns with delight to 
what he calls the old land. In his heart he feels a certain contempt for 
what is new and is apt to contrast rather scornfully the perhaps highly 
prosperous village of Canada with his home village in England, stricken 
with poverty it may be, but with a gray church tower which has stood 
there since the days of the Plantagenets, and with tombs in the church- 
yard where lie the bones of his forbears. The past is at any rate, part 
master of the present, and to know it is to have a stronger grip on to-day. 
A nation’s history is the parent of its patriotism. 

This thought is suggested by Dr. Locke’s little book, When Canada 
was New France, which is an expression of a movement full of promise. 
-In the thirteen chapters we have recalled the most dramatic figures and 
episodes in the history of French Canada; Cartier and Champlain, La 
Salle, Montcalm, the Indian chief Pontiac, and others pass before us. 
The book is light and popular, but it has real significance, for these stories 
were told by word of mouth to groups of young people gathered round 
the story-teller in the Toronto Public Library. After all, Canada has 
a dramatic history. The young have been repelled from it by the dry 
constitutional features of too many of the school histories. No doubt 
the constitutional aspect is the most important aspect of the history of 
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Canada, but there is in it no romance, and Dr. Locke’s book is a call to 


study human nature in history and to find in it poetry and romance as 
well as politics. 


Les Origines de Montréal. (Mémoires de la Société Historique de 
Montréal: onziéme livraison.) Montréal: Adj. Menard. 1917. Pp. 
364; cartes. 

FoR many years the Société Historique de Montréal has been moribund. 

The two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 

Montreal, which occurred in 1917, has, however, brought about a revival 

of the society; and this revival has been signalized by the resumption, 

after a period of seventeen years, of the publication of the society's 

Meémotres. 

The present volume, which is the eleventh in the list of the society’s 
publications, sustains the high standard set by the volumes which have 
preceded it. It is devoted to the reproduction of the livre-terrier of the 
seigniory of Montreal, a document preserved in the archives of the 
Seminary of Saint-Sulpice. The original register, which was begun by 
the Gentlemen of Saint Sulpice in 1666, has disappeared; but a new 
register was begun about the year 1700, in which the entries in the 
original terrier were copied, and which carried the entries down to 1795. 
It is this second ferrier which is here reproduced. It contains a complete 
record of all concessions and transfers of land within the limits of the old 
fortifications of Montreal from the middle of the seventeenth century 
down to the end of the eighteenth, and it this constitutes a most import- 
ant document not only for the early history of Montreal, but also for the 
early history of Canada, in which Montreal played for so long a pivotal 
part. 

The transcription of the document, which occupies 236 good-sized 
pages, and which has been reprinted literatim et verbatim, has been done 
by Mr. O.-M.-H. Lapalice, the archivist of the fabrique of Notre Dame, 
who has also prepared a most elaborate index of proper names, in order 
to facilitate the work of investigators. At the end of the volume, there 
is included a series of ten charts, based on the plan made by Louis Guy 
in 1792 to illustrate ihe terrier, as well as a very interesting map of 
Montreal in 1761. 

Seldom has a local historical society displayed greater discrimination, 
or a profounder sense of historical values, than the Société Historique 
de Montréal in publishing this valuable Mémcire. It is to be hoped 
that the society will continue the good work now, for the second time, 
so happily begun. 


W. S. WALLACE 
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Les Forges Saint-Maurice. Par BENJAMIN SULTE. (Mélanges His- 

toriques, vol. 6.) Montréal: G. Ducharme. 1920. 
ONE can always be certain that, in picking up one of Dr. Sulte’s historical 
studies, one is going to get considerably more than the title of the work 
would indicate. One finds not only all that the author has gathered on 
the subject in hand, through a long life of research and note-taking, but 
a great deal of additional information concerning subjects and persons 
only very indirectly connected with the main thread of the narrative. 
This is particularly the case in all matters relating to Three Rivers and 
its neighbourhood. It is his own, his native land, and he has related the 
history of it in many forms. 

The celebrated forges of Saint-Maurice constituted, for over a cen- 
tury, the most unique, if not the most important industry of the district 
of Three Rivers. The distribution of their products, especially under the 
management of Munro and Bell, caused the name of Three Rivers to 
become a household word throughout the length and breadth of the 
Canadas. The story of the iron mines and the forges themselves is very 
fully presented in this volume, although not much detail is given as to 
the extent to which the products of the industry were distributed through- 
out the country. The early settlements of the Loyalists and their im- 
mediate successors in Upper Canada, were very extensively supplied 
with stoves, kettles, and iron bars from the Saint-Maurice forges. The 
metal was so pure and the articles were so well made that, until quite 
recently at least, in the older sections of Ontario, such as the Bay of 
Quinté district, a considerable number of these articles were still in use, 
after nearly a century of service. 

But if we have not many references to the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of the forges, we have at least a plethora of information as to the 
family history of the people connected with them, whether as pro- 
prietors of the lands, or as workmen and others associated with the 
industry from the earliest French period. Between one-third and one- 
half of the volume is occupied with vital statistics and genealogical details 
recording births, marriages, and deaths, including the names of those 
who officiated and assisted in connection with these more or less dramatic 
incidents. These details are doubtless very interesting to those fortunate 
enough to have sanguinary afhliations with the families of that district, 
but they tend somewhat to overwhelm one who is chiefly interested in 
tracing the history of the forges and their products. On the other hand, 
one is constantly entertained by the epigrammatic expressions and naive 
obiter dicta of the genial author. Withal we have here a very informing 
and serviceable record of an historic Canadian industry. 

ADAM SHORTT 
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L’Hépital Général des Soeurs de la Charité (Soeurs Grises) depuis sa 
Fondation jusqu’a nos Jours. Tome premier (1692-1821). Mon- 
tréal. [n.d.] Pp. iii, 664. 

AFTER reading the pages of this history of the Hépital Général de 
Montréal, the purely secular historian is apt to experience a feeling of 
disappointment. The annalist of the Grey Nuns has had at her disposal 
the archives of one of the oldest institutions in Canada, yet she has taken 
very little note of what has happened outside the four walls of the 
Hopital Général itself. It would seem as though the events of the great 
world had found few echoes in the hearts of the pious sisters whose story 
is recounted here. Events such as the conquest of Canada by the 
British, the passage of the Quebec Act, the American Revolution and 
the invasion of Canada in 1775-1776, the passage of the Constitutional 
Act of 1791, find scarcely any mention in the narrative. It is only when 
the events of the outside world are brought to the doors of the Grey Nuns, 
as when some of the captive survivors of the Deerfield massacre are 
confided to their care, or when, after the British conquest, they are 
threatened with extinction, that the reader is reminded of the existence 
of secular history. 

Yet the historian who would venture to ignore this simple narrative 
of the work of the Grey Nuns in Montreal would make a profound mis- 
take. Before there were any state-aided hospitals, the sick and the un- 
fortunate found a refuge in the Hépital Général; before there were any 
homes for foundlings or children’s aid societies, abandoned infants found 
a home with the Sisters of Charity; before there were any trained nurses 
or neighbourhood helpers, the Grey Nuns went about on their errands of 
mercy. From the standpoint of sociology, the story of the Grey Nuns 
of the Hépital Général, as well as of their sisters of the Hétel Dieu, is of 
cardinal importance. They were one of the few—the very few—amelior- 
ating influences in the urban society of early Canada. The letter of Sir 
Frederick Haldimand quoted on page 427 is a signal proof of the high 
esteem in which the British authorities, after the conquest, held their 
services to the community. 

Within her self-prescribed limits, the nameless author of these pages 
has done her work extremely well. She has handled her materials with 
discretion and accuracy; she writes clearly and gracefully; and her 
moderation is beyond all praise. It is interesting to note that the book 
has been printed by the sisters themselves; and there are few printing 
houses that would not have been proud, and justly proud, to have turned 
out such an excellent example of the printer’s art.. The volume is, 
unfortunately, lacking in an index; perhaps this will be furnished in the 
second volume. 
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The Canadian Dominion: A Chronicle of Our Northern Neighbour. By 
OscaR D. SKELTON. (The Chronicles of America Series, vol. 49.) 
Toronto: Glasgow, Brook & Co. 1919. Pp. xi, 296. 

IF we may draw an inference from the sub-title, this book was written 

primarily for readers in the United States. Its purpose is to trace the 

steps by which two insignificant colonies, from which France had defi- 
nitely withdrawn her pretensions in 1763, expanded into the Dominion, 
as it appears to-day. The work is well done. The writer, who is Pro- 

fessor of Economics in Queen’s University, sees Canadian history as a 

whole, and is able to put his finger on the salient points in the develop- 

ment of the country. There are few Canadians who would not derive 
benefit from a perusal of this work. 

The story moves in ordered sequence through the several stages—the 
settlement of the destiny of the provinces as parts of the British Empire, 
the acquisition, after a half-century of struggle, of the right to govern 
themselves, their confederation, and the difficulties to be encountered 
Lefore the new Dominion got fairly on its feet. As it happens, the history 
of the older provinces before Confederation, was, in essentials, sufficiently 
uniform to enable the author to embrace them all in his scheme, without 
undue strain. 

The first section covers the period from 1760 until the War of 1812. 
The feature common to all the provinces was the completion of the fixing 
process which determined their future as members of the British Empire. 
There are some points in this chapter which invite comment. 

The writer, in a paragraph (p. 11) dealing with the executive govern- 
ment, states that the governor was to be aided in his task by a council, 
composed of, among others, the lieutenant-governors of Montreal and 
Three Rivers. This is according to the governor’s instructions, but 
possible misunderstanding might have been avoided, by a statement that 
no lieutenant-governors functioned in Montreal or Three Rivers after 
the establishment of civil government on August 10, 1764. The appoint- 


ments were offered to Generals Gage and Burton, but they both declined, 


and the Home government abolished the offices. 

The few facts illustrating the antagonism which existed between 
Murray and the English merchants give no idea of the general confusion 
that reigned in the colony during the period of Murray’s rule. Murray 
quarreled with Burton, who had command of the army to Murray’s 
immeasurable disgust, and threatened to put Burton in prison, if the 
latter took certain action which was quite in the line of his duty; the 
chief justice and the attorney-general were deadly enemies, and their 


mutual hostilities did much to paralyze the administration of justice; 
resentments between the military authorities and the civil population led 
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to the attempted murder of a magistrate, and the fiasco with which the 
trial of the suspected soldiers ended, set the whole colony in turmoil. 
There was no section of society in the colony which did not have a 
quarrel on its hands. Judged by results, Murray was one of the least 
capable of governors. His recall was determined, not so much by the 
complaints of the merchants, as by the course he pursued regarding the 
Walker outrage. 

The account given of the Quebec Act and the events leading up to it 
lacks something in accuracy. An article by the present writer in the June 
number of this REVIEW (pp. 166-186), containing a study of the policy 
of the Quebec Act, and of the measures taken by Carleton on his instruc- 
tions, makes it unnecessary to enlarge on this point. As between the 
views of Carleton and those of Maséres, the Home government found 
wisdom in the latter rather than in the former, though the contumacy of 
Carleton frustrated the government’s intentions. 

In his remarks on the religious dissensions, Mr. Skelton states that 
the great majority of the early settlers in Upper Canada belonged to the 
Church of England. Certain statements in papers in the Cartwright 
collection make this doubtful. Simcoe, as is well known, began his activi- 
ties on behalf of his new charge before he sailed for Canada aud con- 
tinued them without intermission until he reached Niagara. In Kingston 
he wrote to the magistrates at Cataraqui, on May 31, 1790, on the sub- 
ject of providing clergymen and schoolmasters for the settlers, and sug- 
gested that the people assist in the clearing of the glebe lands. Cart- 
wright and Neil McLean replied, stating that the magistrates agreed with 
the principle, but that they questioned the propriety of calling upon the 
people, the majority of whom were not members of the Church of England. 
Three years later, Cartwright, who was himself of the Church of England, 
made a more emphatic statement on the subject. Writing to Isaac Todd 
on October 14, 1793, on the work of the second session of the legislature, 
he made some comments on the Marriage Act dealt with in that session, 
asserting that nineteen-twentieths of the people were of persuasions different 
from the Church of England Statements of this kind by a competent 
contemporary override deductions from supposed facts. 

The chapters on ‘‘ The Fight for Self-Govermnent” and ‘‘The Union 
Era’’, recounting the progress of immigration and settlement, the be- 
ginnings of a system of communication, and of tanking and industry, 
the steps leading up to the Union of Upper Canada in 1841, the gradual 
establishment of Responsib’e Government and Confederation, and the 
relations with the United States regarding Reciprocity, and as affected 


by the Civil War, contain an admirable summary of the events of this 
important period. 
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Equal commendation is due to the last two chapters, “Days of 
Trial”, and ‘Years of Fulfilment". In reading these, older persons will 
appeal to their memories for confirmation of, or disagreement with, the 
views conveyed by the book. Men of sixty can remember, perhaps faintly, 
the great rejoicings in Upper Canada on the first of July, 1867, when con- 
federation was consummated, and can check, with growing assurance, 
the statements of the author, and the impressions produced by the facts 
he has selected to illustrate the period. The reviewer has no hesitation 
in stating that his recollections accord, on the whole, very well with the 
conclusions of the writer. 


WILLIAM SMITH 


Cours d'Histoire du Canada. Par THoMas Cuapais. Tome 1: 1760-1791. 
Québec: J. P. Garneau. 1919. Pp. vii, 328. 

A reflection which will readily occur to the reader of recent works by 
French-Canadian historical writers, is that, so far as the history of 
Canada is concerned, the rising generation in the province of Quebec 
is well served. The body of writers who are fixing the standard of histori- 
cal work in that province base their studies upon careful research in 
contemporary documentary literature. They subject the older writers 
to a rigid examination, not hesitating to reject views which are unsus- 
tained by satisfactory evidence. Their sympathies are controlled by 
the obligations of impartiality, and in their treatment of their subject, 
they disclose a skill in arrangement and an eloquence of expression which 
seems to be the secret of their race. 

Mr. Chapais’s work, which we take to be but the beginning of a 
complete history of Canada since the British occupation, is among the 
best produced of late years by Canadian writers. In this volume the 
author is happy in his theme. Though described as a course of history 
of Canada, the work is, in reality, a history of the French Canadians 
during the first period of British rule. The events of the governorships 
of Murray, Carleton, and Haldimand are related only so far as they affect 
the fortunes of that people. Any sense one may have, however, of the 
inadequacy of the treatment is more than offset by the added interest 
due to the evident sympathy of the author with his subject. 

The volume is of much value to the English-speaking reader. Al- 
though the facts on which the theme is based are nearly all within the 
knowledge of the closer students of the period, it is important to learn 
how these facts appear to a competent French-Canadian student, who is 
well disposed to the British part of the population. It would seem, 
indeed, that at times his judgment is influenced by his anxiety to exalt 
the fathers, as when he invites us to special admiration of the seigneurs 
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and professional classes for the devotion to duty they displayed in not 
abandoning the country at the Conquest. It is permissible to ask where 
they would have gone. They would have been strangers in France, and 
there is no reason for thinking that they could have calculated upon a 
sympathetic reception in that country. In Canada, they had, at least, 
their homes, their friends and hope. It is observed throughout the book 
that where commendation is to be distributed between the Canadians 
and the English officials, the honours invariably go to the former. 

The chapter on the Church, showing the supreme place it occupied, 
and occupies, among the factors contributing to the preservation of the 
French nationality, is one English students cannot afford to overlook. 
Here is a record, set forth with affection, of the struggle for the recog- 
nition of the Church, as distinct from its mere toleration, of the secret 
consecration of the first bishop with the connivance of the British govern- 
ment, and of the final establishment of the Church on an assured 
footing. 

The chapters on the laws invite comment. The writer asserts that 
the effect of the Ordinance of 1764 was to abolish the use of the French 
laws and customs. This was undoubtedly the case as regards the Superior 
Court, or Court of King’s Bench, where the judge was directed to apply 
the laws of England as the rules for decision. But several circumstances 
suggest the conclusion that the French laws and customs were followed 
freely in the Court of Common Pleas. The terms of the Ordinance as 
they affect the laws to be accepted in the Common Pleas differ markedly 
from those touching the Court of King’s Bench. In the Common Pleas 
the judges were ‘‘to determine according to equity, having regard never- 
theless to the laws of England, as far as the circumstances and 
present situation of things will permit’. The judges had a latitude 
which was not given to the chief justice in the Court of King’s Bench; 
and Murray saw to it that the men whom he appointed judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas should have no undue leanings against the French 
law. Three judges were commissioned in December, 1764—a surgeon, 
an army officer, and a merchant, the last a Frenchman. None of them 
at the time of their appointment had any more knowledge of the law 
than is usual with the man on the street. But they all used the French 
language freely, and, most significant of all, Mabane, the surgeon, 
stated in 1779, that from the time he and Fraser, the army officer, 
ascended the Bench they had applied themselves to the study of French 
law. Murray stated to the Home government that his plan was to make 
the Court of Common Pleas a resort for the Canadians; and that he suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the latter is shown by a memorial from the French 
nhabitants to the King expressing their joy at the establishment of this 
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court. Indeed, the several memorials and petitions presented by the 
Canadians contain no complaints respecting this court. 

Another point of difference with Mr. Chapais is the view he takes 
of the Quebec Act. He sees in this Act a complete triumph for the Cana- 
dians, after a persistent struggle. The instructions given by the King 
to the Governor to consider the question of re-introducing the English 
commercial law, and of establishing Habeas Corpus, Mr. Chapais con- 
siders as a partial satisfaction to the English element. Now there is 
nothing more certain than that the Act and instructions were parts of 
one policy, which was designed to satisfy the reasonable demands of all 
classes. The influence of the Canadians is nowhere specially apparent 
in these transactions, unless, one is tempted to suggest, it may have 
induced Carleton to disregard the King’s instructions respecting the 
English commercial laws and Habeas Corpus. 

In mentioning the measures which were adopted in consequence of the 
Quebec Act, the writer cites as one of the most important the ordinance 
of 1777, establishing courts of civil judicature. He notes the establish- 
ment of courts of common pleas at Quebec and Montreal, with semi- 
weekly sittings, but he does not seem to have observed that an Act was 
passed providing for these things in 1770, the only difference being that 
whereas, prior to the Quebec Act, the determination of disputed facts 
might, if desired, be left to a jury, that option was not given by the 
ordinance of 1777. Whether this omission, which took place on Carle- 
ton’s positive orders, was a point of superiority in the later ordinance, is 
a matter on which people may possibly differ. 

The account given of the investigation in 1787 into the administration 
of justice is scarcely adequate. It gives little idea of the utter confusion 
that reigned in the courts. Leading lawyers and merchants testified that, 
as the judges in the Courts of Common Pleas applied sometimes French 
law, sometimes English law, and sometimes no law at all, but merely 
their own notions of what natiural equity required, the lawyers were 
at a loss to advise their clients as to the chances of success in cases sub- 
mitted to them. Cases were delayed for months and even years. In 
Montreal, one of the judges was so habitually intoxicated after dinner, 
that it became a matter of importance to know whether decisions of his 
were rendered in the morning or the afternoon. There was no summing 
up of the evidence, nor, so far as known, were there any conclusions upon 
it, reported from the law officers by whom it was considered. 

The volume finishes with an interesting and accurate account of 
the movement for obtaining a house of assembly. The principal docu- 
ments upon which Mr. Chapais depends in the exposition of his subject 
are set forth in the appendices, an advantage which will be appreciated 
by every careful student. WILLIAM SMITH 
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Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791. 
Selected and edited by ADAM SHORTT and ARTHUR G. DouGurty. 
Second and Revised Edition by the Historical Documents Publica- 
tion Board. Parts I and II. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1918. 
Pp. xvi, 1084. 

OF all the important works issued in connection with Canadian constitu- 

tional development, perhaps the most valuable to public men and to 

students of research was the issue some years ago of the volumes of 

Canadian Constitutional Documents, edited by Dr. Shortt and Dr. 

Doughty, covering the period from 1759 to 1818—that is, from the con- 

quest to the fishery arrangements which followed the war of 1812. This 

work, in two volumes, has been out of print for some time. Fortunately, 
the editors have now re-issued, through the Board of Historical Publica- 
tions, Volume ! of the Constitutional Documents, covering the period 
from 1759 to 1791. This has been issued in two parts, and comes from 
the same competent hands as the earlier edition. 


Among the new 
documents included are the following: 


Discussion of petitions and counter-petitions re change of 
government in Canada, 1789 


FOS Sic, Aa a (p. 970) 
Report of the Board of Trade, September 2, 1765....... (p. 237) 
Draft of ordinance for establishing Courts of Justice in 

EE ER ee Cee en ee eee (p. 637) 
Commission for a Court of Appeal and for a Court of Civil 

ES RR ee ee ee (p. 672) 
Report in full of committee on Livius................:.  (p. 698) 
Review of Governor Haldimand’s course............... (p. 722) 
Plan of general directions for Sir G. Carleton, and Draft 

of particular instructions to Carleton, 1786.............  (p. 812) 


These additional documents enhance the value of the work, which will 
be welcomed by all those who realize the importance of the earlier con- 
stitutiona’ documents at the present stage. The new volumes are 
much better printed than the earlier one, and are very creditable to 
the editors. 


The Michigan Fur Trade. By IDA AMANDA JOHNSON. Lansing: Michigan 
Historical Commission. 1919. Pp. xii, 201. 

ALTHOUGH this historical sketch of the fur-trade of Michigan appears 

as a publication of the Michigan Historical Commission, and even in its 

University series, it is quite an amateurish and, on the whole, crude pro- 

duction. There is one feature of it, however, which is entirely commend- 

able, and that is the painstaking industry and extensive, though highly 
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specialized, reading which are evidenced ‘n bringing together the raw 
materials for the book. Unfortunate'y, this seems to have been regarded 
as the only really important function connected with the work. In con- 
sequence the raw materials so laboriously assembled remain raw materials 
to the end. There is, as is usual in such work, a voluminous parade of 
references, many of which serve no essential purpose, but there is no 
discrimination shown as to the relative values o. the sources cited as to 
either facts or opinions. 

The treatment of such matters as ‘‘the trading policy of the various 
nations which successively held sway over her territory and its results’’, 
declared in the preface to be one of the chief objects of the work, is 
singularly crude, lacking at once n adequate information and the train- 
ing and experience necessary to the forming of intelligent and adequate 
judgments. So far as the writer is employed in merely presenting in 
sequence the undigested raw materials assembled, the narrative pro- 
ceeds not so badly, though even here, in arranging the facts, there is no 
lack of evidence that the real meaning of isolated statements may be 
quite misunderstood. It is, however, in the few chapters which call for 
intelligent generalization and an adequate estimate of the essential 
meaning of the facts dealt with, that the crudeness of the work is most 
fully displayed. Thus the closing chapter, ‘‘The Trader’s Life’, is not 
only quite inadequate as a real treatment of the subject, but abundantly 
indicates, in the few generalizations attempted, that the author has failed 
to comprehend the real significance of the subject. Imagine for instance, 
such a subdivision into the “distinct classes’? which arose in the fully 
developed fur-trade as the following: ‘‘the bourgeois, the voyageur, the 
mangeurs-de-lard, the clerks, engagés, hivernans or winterers.’’ As to 
the coureurs-de-bois, ‘‘mostly they were French or half breeds, who be- 
lieved that the furred creatures of the forest were the monopoly of neither 
king nor company, but the spoils of all, and hence they defied all law to 
the contrary ’’—which may serve as a mild example at once of the foggy 
conceptions, crude grammatical defects, and general amateurishness 
which characterize the general product. 

A very fair bibliography and a modest index close the work. 

ADAM SHORTT 
Adventurers of Oregon: A Chronicle of the Fur Trade. By CONSTANCE L. 


SKINNER. (The Chronicles of America, vol. 22.) Toronto: Glasgow, 
Brook & Co. 1920. Pp. x, 290. 


In this very attractive little volume—well printed, on paper that seems 
to-day of recklessly fine quality, and illustrated with engravings of Lewis 
and Clark, John Jacob Astor, John McLoughlin, and other appropriate 
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subjects—the romantic story of Oregon is told, from the early Spanish 
voyages up the North West coast to the end of the fur-trade. Many of 
the principal actors in the drama were memLers of the two great British- 
American fur-trading corporations, the North West Company and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and several of the leaders of Astor’s Pacific 
Fur Company were recruited in Montreal. The early history of the 
Oregon country, or the valley of the Columbia, ‘s in fact as much British 
as American. The upper part of the river, from its source down to the 
point where Lewis and Clark struck the river, was first explored by David 
Thompson, and the entire river was surveyed by him from source to 
mouth. For many years the fur-trade of the Columbia was controlled 
by the British, first by the North West Company, and later by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. It was not, indeed, until 1846 that the Oregon 
country up to the forty-ninth parallel was finally conceded to the United 
States. 

The author discusses in, on the whole, a very fair and impartial 
manner the various questions involved in the early exploration and 
settlement of the valley of the Columbia. It is perhaps natural that 
much more attention should be given to the memorable journey of Lewis 
and Clark than to the more prosaic but equally important work of 
Thompson, but in the later period ample justice is done to McLoughlin, 
and the once popular charge that the murder of the Whitmans and their 
fellow missionaries by the Indians had been instigated by the Hudson's 
Bay Company is dismissed as merely the fruit of insane prejudice. 

One may perhaps offer the criticism that in carrying her sketch of 
the fur-trade back to the very beginnings of French rule in Canada, the 
author was perhaps building up an unnecessarily elaborate background 
for the story of the fur-trade in Oregon. It is a far cry from Champlain, 
Radisson, and La Vérendrye to the fur-traders of Astoria; and one cannot 
even see that the origin of the Hudson’s Bay Company and Iberville’s 
successful raids on the forts on the Bay have much bearing on the story 
of Oregon. In going so far afield, the author has incidentally been led 
into one or two minor errors, such as the statement that Alexander 
Henry was the first British trader to push beyond Michilimackinac into 
the Lake Superior country; and the references to the Beaver Club on 
Beaver Hill in Montreal. Thomas Currie and James Finlay, and pro- 
bably other fur-traders from Montreal, preceded Henry in the Lake 
Superior country, and even as far west as the Saskatchewan. It is also 
clear from contemporary diaries that the Beaver Club had no se tled 
habitation, but that it met in one or other of the popular Montreal 
taverns. 


L. J. BURPEE 
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The Fight for a Free Sea: A Chronicle of the War of 1812. By RaLpu D. 
PAINE. (Chronicles of America, vol. 17.) Toronto: Glasgow, 
Brook & Co. 1920. Pp. xi, 235. 

Mr. PAINE, a practised hand in all that connects his country with the 

sea, has now given us the best American short history of the War of 1812. 

The series to which his vivid little book belongs is doing for the United 

States in fifty volumes what the Chronicles of Canada did for its own 

public in thirty-two; and Canadians will note with interest that the 

principal publisher of both series is one and the same Canadian, Mr. 

Robert Glasgow, of Toronto and New York. He and all connected with 

him may well be congratulated on their own share in these two series of 

popular histories, which, though written for the general reader, are yet, 

for the most part, written only by authors who, like Mr. Paine, have a 

special gift for setting forth special knowledge to the best advantage. 

Vith the possible exception of the blue shield on the title-page, the present 

‘Abraham Lincoln Edition de luxe”’ is all that can be desired in paper, 
print, binding, and illustrations. The one sketch map, like everything 
that comes from Mr. Joerg, is excellent; so excellent, indeed, that we 
should like to see another giving more detail along the frontier. The 
index seems perfect, so far as names and places go; and the text could 
hardly be bettered, that is, if we accept its self-imposed limitations as 
being themselves correct. 

Mr. Paine’s account of the naval side is admirably stirring, attractive, 
and clear, more especially with regard to the single-ship actions. Though 
naturally viewing the war from the American side he does his best to be 
impartial in the finest spirit of that “brotherhood of the sea’’ which he 
so happily invokes as distinguishing the combatants of 1812 from the 
German submarine methods of only the other day. Though far less 
detailed in his descriptions of the campaigns on land he tries to be equally 
fair and gives good rough sketches of the often confused operations of 
that rather confusing war. He is also quite outspoken about the absurd 
mistakes made from first to last by the American government, which 
never seemed to know where civil control ended and civilian interference 
began. He has the good sense to quote Washington, very much to the 
point; and he thoroughly appreciates the difference between armies and 
armed mols. He does not shrink from referring to modern instances as 
well as to wise saws; though (for fear of talking politics) he rightly shrinks 
from criticizing an arch-advocate of armed mobs in the pithiest way of all: 
‘In God we trust—with Bryan we bust”’; and though (for fear of offend- 
ing an ally) he refrains from taking, as his best modern instance of civilian 
interference with the forces in the field, that most disastrous blunder of 
those eight scared French politicians whose gross perversions of what they 
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saw at the front in April 17 frightened their government into ruining the 
great combined offensive on the Aisne. 

It seems ungracious to criticize an author whose intentions and 
achievements are so good within their limitations. But Mr. Paine will 
doubtless understand that our criticism is directed rather against the 
limitations than against himself. In the first place, he takes no panoramic 
view of the war as a strategic and amphibious whole. He gives no general 
summary of the opposing forces, their respective degrees of training, and 
the national resources on which they could depend. His explanation of 
the causes which provoked the war is perhaps a little too suave. Resent- 
ment and rivalry counted for more than he says. If the Americans 
fought mainly for “Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights”, how was it that New 
England and New York, the very parts most interested in Mr. Paine’s 
“Free Sea’’, were opposed to the war all through? But it is only fair to 
Mr. Paine to point out that he correctly describes the Peace Party, and 
that he also gives the true explanation of why the American government 
chose the British instead of the French as their enemies, though the 
French were equally hostile to the sort of ‘‘Free Sea’”’ for which the 
United States were ready to fight. British sea-power was stronger than 
French, and therefore more resented as a dangerous rival. That’s all. 
The war, in fact, was rather one of opposing and irreconcilable rights than 
of nicely balanced rights and wrongs. No mention is made (p. 44) of 
Procter’s numbers at the Thames. Mr. Paine forgets to mention (p. 113) 
the better material of war on the American side at sea—a_ fact very much 
to the credit of the American Navy and the discredit of the British. 
He mistakes (p.85) de Salaberry’s French-Canadian regulars for ‘“‘militia”’ ; 
he omits (p. 192) the gallant stand made by the American regulars at 
Bladensburg; and his index-maker omits all reference to militiamen and 
regulars as such. Mr. Paine does not succeed in transmitting to the 
civilian reader his own knowledge of what “‘brigadiers”’ are in comparison 
with the commander of a so-called “division” (p. 74); and the ‘‘squadron 
commander”’ (p. 94) who sailed with Commodore Rogers is equally con- 
fusing. The reference to the war-hardened British would be more 
accurate if war-strained or war-weary was used. Twenty years of war- 
fare had skimmed the cream of the available British manhood. The 
Americans on the other hand, were as fresh in 1812 as they were in 1917, 
and for thesame reason. Mr. Paine forgets (p. 209) that methods of warfare 
differ according to time and place and people, and that decisive results 
are obtained accordingly. ‘‘The sparse line of American rifles’ at New 
Orleans will not appear to be so “‘sparse’’ as Mr. Paine says (p. 216) if he 
will stop to think how many men Jackson had along the narrow front 
between the Mississippi and the cypress swamp. Finally, he need not 
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have dealt so very leniently with Sir George Prevost about the battle of 
Plattsburg. Mr. Paine has not, of course, seen the whole of the original 
evidence marshalled together as it is in the Select British Documents of 
the Canadian War of 1812, which the Champlain Society will presently 
publish in three large volumes. But, though this final and absolutely 
overwhelming proof may be required to damn Prevost beyond all shadow 
of even a single doubting question, still the existing British and American 
proof is quite enough; and one of Mr. Paine’s own authorities, Mahan’s 
“1812”, gives the condemning reason why in an unmistakable form. 
Prevost’s veteran British army was irresistible when compared with the 
Americans who so gallantly faced him on land. His advantage in 
numbers was two to one, in discipline and training ten to one, compared 
with Macomb’s army; and if Macomb’s defences evened the odds in mere 
numbers, yet every soldier knew then, and knows now, that Plattsburg 
was at Prevost’s mercy, and that, once Plattsburg was in British hands, 
Macdonough’s American flotilla, being absolutely at the mercy of the 
Plattsburg leng-gun batteries, would have been obliged to leave the 
bay for the open lake, where it would have been at the mercy of Downie’s 
British flotilla. Macdonough was mainly armed with carronades, 
Downie with long guns. The difference was almost the same as that 
between shotguns and rifles. Inside the bay, at inevitably close quarters, 
Macdonough’s carronades were bound to win an American victory. 
On the open lake outside Downie’s flagship, the Confiance, might alone 
have won a British victory by using her guns at a range beyond the reach 
of carronades. These facts were perfectly well known to both sides, by 
land and water, at the time; so when Prevost, instead of first taking 
Plattsburg and then driving out Macdonough, first goaded Downie into 
attacking Macdonough inside the bay, and then stirred neither hand nor 
foot to help him, he not only made certain of a British defeat on the 
water but of a British disaster that ruined the whole campaign. 
WILLIAM Woop 
A Contemporary Account of the Rebellion in Upper Canada, 1837, by the 
late George Coventry, Esq. With notes by the Hon. WILLIAM REN- 
WICK RIDDELL. (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, 
vol xvii, pp. 113-174.) 
FRESH material on vital points in Canadian history is always useful; and 
the Ontario Historical Society and Mr. Justice Riddell deserve our thanks 
for printing George Coventry’s narrative of the events of 1837. But it 
must be acknowledged that the document adds little to our better under- 
standing of the rebellion, and that its worth as vivid and reliable evidence 
cannot be rated highly. Coventry's version of Mackenzie’s preliminary 
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adventures is simply that of an intelligent but hot-tempered loyalist who 
at first did not happen to be on the spot, and whose evidence, except 
as to the reception of the news at Chippawa was therefore hearsay. Even 
as second-hand evidence it is seriously damaged by the virulence of the 
writer’s hatred of Mackenzie and all his works. 

The later portion of the narrative carries greater authority, for 
Coventry was in the vicinity of Chippawa during the occupation of Navy 
Island by the rebels, and apparently—although he misdates the event— 
when the Caroline was burned. But he was a bad eyewitness. It is 
interesting to know how he felt as he maintained his wintry patrol along 
the river-bank at nights; and how the Canadian militia took a sporting 
interest in the arrival of rebel cannon balls from Navy Island. ‘Go to 
it, ye devils, and take better aim,”’ was an ejaculation quite worthy of 
those descendants of the loyal volunteers who greeted similar loose shots 
from the Boche with similar scorn. Nevertheless there is little vividness 
or discriminating use of detail in his account—nothing, for example, that 
can compare in energy and reality with the narrative of Richard Arnold 
printed by Dent in his Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion. Like 
others of his contemporaries who did not take the trouble to know 
the truth, his account of the Caroline’s fate is most misleading. ‘‘It was 
a very grand sight,”’ he tells us, ‘to see her gliding with the current 
towards the whirlpool of her destination, whither she in due course 
approached, and no vestige of her remains were ever seen afterward.” 
But Arnold, who assisted in the exploit, says that the lights soon went 
out, that she sank before the falls were reached, and that the engine 
“‘was distinctly visible at the bottom of the river many years after- 
wards"’. The truth is that few men are capable of seeing things as they 
really happen, and still fewer capable of telling simply and directly what 
they have seen. 

One does not wish to be counted captious or ungrateful, but a word 
of criticism must be passed on the notes. Many of these seem unneces- 
sary, and some are incorrect. Even if it had been necessary to enlarge 
on the Clergy Reserves, support should not have been given to the old 
fallacy that one-seventh of the land granted was set apart for these 
reserves. The Constitutional Act of 1791 set apart as Clergy Reserves 
land equal in value to the seventh part of that which was being granted 
for other purposes. The Clergy Reserve share was thus one-eighth, not 
one-seventh, of the whole. It is equally unnecessary, in a note on Robert 
Owen, the Socialist, to say, what is obviously incorrect, that “‘his son, 
Robert Dale Owen, is better known than Owen himself”. In the publica- 
tion of such historical material the annotator will always err safely by 
erring on the side of brevity. The reader will nevertheless thank the 
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editor for many brief and useful personal notes on names not generally 
familiar. 

In view of the statement that “spellings of proper names, often various 
in the original, have been made uniform”, it is unsatisfactory to find 
“Van Rensselaer” given as “Van Ranselaer"’ and “Shepherd McCor- 
mack” in place of “Sheppard McCormick”, as adopted in the Act which 
granted that officer his pension. Misspellings of names in a manuscript 
are best left uncorrected unless the editor has some very safe and clear 
principle of correction to guide him. 


J. L. Morison 


John Galt. By R. K. Gorpon. (University of Toronto Studies: Philo- 
logical Series, No. 5.) The University Library; published by the 
Librarian. 1920. Pp. 121. 

PROFESSOR GORDON’s biographical study of John Galt, the Scottish 

novelist, has primarily a literary interest. But it contains several 

chapters dealing with Galt’s connection with Canada and the Canada 

Company; and these entitle it to notice as a contribution of some value 

to Canadian history. 

John Galt was first the London agent of the Canadian claimants for 
compensation for losses suffered during the War of 1812, and afterwards 
he became the originator and organizer of the Canada Company’s 
scheme of land settlement in the Huron Tract. He was the founder of 
the towns of Guelph and Goderich, and the town of Galt was named 
after him. In the history of Canadian colonization he occupies a place 
of no mean importance. 

Professor Gordon has told the story of Galt’s connection with Canada 
in considerable detail. He has made full use of the documents existing 
in the Canadian archives, as well as of wide variety of other sources. 
The research displayed in his pages is indeed worthy of the highest praise. 
His account of Galt’s relations with Sir Peregrine Maitland, the Rev. 
John Strachan, and other members of the dominant Family Comry act 
party, as well as with William Lyon Mackenzie, throws new light on 
the political conditions in Upper Canada in the pre-rebellion period; 
and the story of Galt’s work as superintendent of the Canada Company 
from 1826 to 1829 adds a hitherto unwritten page to the history of 
Canadian colonization. Frequent quotations from Galt’s journals and 
papers add to our knowledge of Upper Canada during his sojourn in the 
province. Some of Professor Gordon’s quotations are decidedly piquant, 
as when he quotes Galt’s description of Toronto, then “Muddy York”’, 
as ‘‘one of the vilest blue-devil haunts on the face of the earth” (p. 61). 
The author's dry sense of humour, indeed, frequently lightens what might 
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otherwise be a sufficiently dull narrative. A bibliography of Galt’s 
writings, which is printed as an appendix, contains a number of items 
relating to Canada—mainly magazine articles—which are little known. 

Professor Gordon’s monograph is a good example of the type of 
special study of which there is still great need in Canadian history. It 
is thorough and scholarly, and it does something which has not been done 
before. 


The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt. By Oscar DouGLas 
SKELTON. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1920. Pp. 586. 
THERE has been rather a dearth of Canadian biography, political or 
otherwise, among the new books published in recent years, and most of 
those that have appeared have not excited one’s enthusiasm. It is there- 
fore a peculiar pleasure to welcome the life of one of the few really 
outstanding men in Canadian political history, written by an author so 
thoroughly well qualified to handle his subject with scholarly insight 
and breadth of view as Dr. Skelton. When one comes to think of it, it 
is astonishing that no one has before attempted to write the biography 
of a man whose life was so intimately interwoven with the fabric of 
Canadian history, and, to touch on but one phase side of his many-sided 
career, who was so largely responsible for the winning of Confederation 
and the working out of the principles of the constitution. This ill wind 
of neglect is tempered by the fact that the task has finally been accom- 
plished in a manner that leaves little to be desired on the score of either 
completeness or accuracy, or, it may be added, readability—not always 

a striking characteristic of political biographies. 

In dealing with a life that was so long, so many-sided, and so packed 
with notable achievement, the author has necessarily covered a wide 
field of Canadian history, both before and after Confederation. His book 
is, in fact, almost as much a political history of Canada during the most 
vital half-century of its constitutional development, as a life of Alexander 
Tilloch Galt. Indeed, it has been one of the author’s problems to steer 
a middle course between the Scylla of insufficient treatment of the 
essential political background and the Charybdis of a life lost in the 
mazes of history. It has been equally necessary, in order to give the 
reader a complete picture of the life of Alexander Galt, to sketch briefly 
the work in Canada of his father, John Galt and also to some extent 
that of his son, Elliott Torrance Galt, for it is not the least interesting 
and significant fact in the lives of these three generations of Galts that 
the torch of public service fell from the dying hands of John Galt into 
those of his son, and fifty years later was carried on in renewed effort by 
his grandson. John Galt’s broad and farsighted schemes of colonization, 
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as illustrated in the work of the Canada Company in Upper Canada, 
were adapted to a new and somewhat different environment in Alexander 
Galt’s work in the Eastern Townships, and were once more modified to 
meet the everchanging conditions of time and place by Elliott Galt in 
what is to-day southern Alberta. Canada owes much to Alexander 
Galt, but in the all-important matter of intelligent and self-sustaining 
colonization her debt of gratitude covers three generations. 

Of the personality of Alexander Galt, and his influence upon his 
contemporaries, one gets a clear picture in these pages. That he was a 
man of high principle hardly needs statement. This much, at least, must 
be known to even the casual student of Canadian history. Throughout 
a period when the standard of political morality in Canada was nothing 
to be proud of, no charge of corruption or of the improper use of his 
public position for personal or party ends was ever brought successfully 
against Alexander Galt. Further, there is abundant evidence that he 
never at any time allowed personal ambition to cloud his conception of 
what was right, or to stand in the way of what he conceived to be the 
best interests of his country. He was never at any time a rigid party 
man. Refusing to be bound by any theory of mere party allegiance, 
where a question of principle or public welfare was involved, he as con- 
sistently refused to be influenced by any silly charge of inconsistency 
when convinced that the views he had once held were no longer valid. 
In other words, he had the moral courage both to refuse to support his 
party when he believed their course to be wrong, and to admit when 
necessary that he himself had made a mistake. He was always open to 
new light on any public question, and respected every man’s rule of 
conduct if it was honest. He was an original thinker, preferring to blaze 
a new trail rather than to tinker with one that no longer served its pur- 
pose. As a statesman, he conceived his duty to be to lead rather than 
to be led by public opinion. He was generally liked and respected by all 
but the extreme partisans on both sides of politics. The latter quite 
naturally distrusted him, whether nominally his friends or his foes. 
He had not that elusive quality of personal magnetism that belonged 
to John A. Macdonald and Laurier, and he lacked other qualities neces- 
sary to a successful political leader in a democracy. It is perhaps safe 
to predict, therefore, that had he become prime minister—and at least 
on one occasion he was invited to form a government—he could hardly 
have steered the ship of state through the tortuous channels of Canadian 
politics, particularly as they were in his day. 

The most interesting and valuable part of this book is to be found in 
the chapters that deal with Confederation, and the part taken by Galt 
both in the negotiations for a union of all the provinces and in the drafting 
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of a constitution finally approved as the British North America Act 
Dr. Skelton makes it abundantly clear that Galt had much more to do 
with both than most of us had hitherto imagined. He did not of course 
originate the idea of a confederation of the scattered colonies of British 
North America. That had been repeatedly advocated before his time. 
But his was the statesmanship that grasped the psychological moment, 
when in 1858 the sorely-tried union of Upper and Lower Canada had 
finally proved unworkable, to bring forward the remedy of a wider union. 
It was also largely due to his enthusiasm and determination that other 
political leaders were won to the support of the measure. And when, six 
years later, the Quebec Conference took up the problem of drafting a 
constitution, Galt’s appreciation of the essential factors was repeatedly 
vindicated. The extent to which his ideas were adopted by the Con- 
ference is, indeed, strikingly illustrated by Dr. Skelton in a comparison 
of Galt’s draft of 1858 with the Quebec resolutions of 1864. 

There are one or two points that may be noticed in this portion of the 
book. In commenting upon Galt’s making the adoption of his federation 
policy a consideration of his accepting office, Dr. Skelton says: ‘‘It is 
doubtful if Cartier and Macdonald would have agreed had not the pro- 
posal seemed to open up a way to rid the minority of the embarrassing 
question of the choice of the capital.’’ This seems too grave a charge 
to make without substantial proof, and the only proof submitted is 
Cartier’s announcement of the ministerial programme in which the two 
questions are apparently bound together. The word and in the quotation 
is no doubt italicized by Dr. Skelton for the sake of emphasizing his 
point, and therefore has no particular significance, but a comparison of 
the text as given by Dr. Skelton with the same passage in Mr. Boyd’s 
Cartier shows—if the latter is correct—that Cartier dealt not with two 
points, the seat of government and federation, but with four points, the 
tariff, the seat of government, federation, and the public service, and 
there is nothing whatever to indicate that Cartier bound the second and 
third questions together any more than the first and second or the third 
and fourth. 

In connection with the negotiations in London in 1858, Dr. Skelton 
quotes a confidential letter addressed to Lytton and signed by Cartier, 
Ross and Galt, and makes the comment that, although in the name of 
the whole committee, the letter was Galt’s own composition, as his draft 
showed. Without seeming hypercritical, one may perhaps suggest that 
the fact that the draft was in Galt’s handwriting, if that is the basis of 
Dr. Skelton’s comment, hardly precludes the idea that the letter was the 
result of conferences among the three delegates, as one would naturally 
expect such an important communication to be. 
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These, however, are not very serious points of criticism, and it is 
possible that in both cases the documents may fully justify Dr. Skelton’s 
statements. One can in any case unreservedly commend the thorough- 
ness and skill with which he has marshalled his facts, and as unreservedly 
recommend his book as a notable addition to Canadian biography and 
Canadian political history. 


L. J. BuRPEE 


Laurier et son Temps. Par Alfred D. DeCelles. Montréal: Librairie 
Beauchemin. 1920. Pp. ix, 228. 

THERE are few writers who would have been better qualified to write a 
full-length biography of Sir Wilfrid Laurier than Dr. DeCelles. In the 
little book under review, however, Dr. DeCelles has limited himself to a 
more modest programme. Nearly half the book is given up to the repro- 
duction of funeral orations, parliamentary speeches, and newspaper 
articles in connection with Sir Wilfrid’s death; and the biographical 
part of the book is little more than a sketch, based for the most part on 
facts which are well known. Dr. DeCelles would appear to have had at 
his disposal none of the exceptional sources of information to which 
Professor Skelton has had access in preparing the official biography of 
Laurier which has been appearing in serial form in the Century Magazine. 

None the less, this little book, within its modest limits, has distinct 
value. The author’s long acquaintance with his subject, his sound his- 
torical outlook, and his charming style combine to guarantee to those 
who wish to obtain a biographical sketch of Sir Wilfrid Laurier within 
short compass an account such as they will perhaps be able to find no- 
where else; and in some respects the book will no doubt have for future 
generations the value of a contemporary document, and a document 
singularly free from prejudice and party spirit. Dr. DeCelles is, of 
course, a devoted admirer of his old chieftain; but nothing could be more 
admirable than the way in which he avoids touching on vexed contro- 
versial questions. As he explains in his preface, he passes judgment on 
only two points in the whole of Sir Wilfrid’s policy: he approves of his 
having broken with the rouges of 1848 and 1854, and of his having tried 
to bring about an entente cordiale between Ontario and Quebec. 

Perhaps Dr. DeCelles will forgive us for wishing that, while pre- 
serving the merits of his present essay, he had embarked on a more 
detailed and more ambitious work. 


The Canadians in France, 1915-1918. By Capt. HARWoop STEELE, M.C. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1920. Pp. 364. 
Now that the war is over the energetic advertising service of the Canadian 
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Record Office in London has been demobilized. It left Canadians at 
home apparently under the strong impression that the Canadian Corps 
was more largely responsible for most of the victories won by the British 
forces on the western front than was perhaps the case. In such cir- 
cumstances the need for a brief clear account of what the Corps actually 
accomplished in France has long been obvious. The ‘‘Canada in Flan- 
ders’’ series covers only 1915 and 1916, and had to be written with an 
eye on the war-time public and on war-time politics. The 1917 engage- 
ments have not been dealt with at all as vet; and ‘“‘the Hundred Days”’ 
of 1918 (if we except Mr. Livesay’s eccellent book) seem to drive all 
writers into such lyrical exstasies as to incapacitate them altogether from 
dealing with hum-drum matters like the tactics of August 8 or September 
27. What is wanted is a short work based on the official war-diaries and 
reports, and written in the admirable business-like style of those reports 
themselves. 

Capt. Steele has the credit of being the first to attempt to supply the 
need and to give a detailed history of the fighting of the Corps in France. 
His book deals solely ‘“‘with the operations of the Corps in the presence 
of the enemy’’, omitting everything which does not bear directly on this 
theme; and it gives a precise and, on the whole, accurate account of all 
the battles in which the Canadians were engaged from Second Ypres to 
Mons. This is a great merit. But it cannot be said that the author has 
succeeded in making himself very clear or interesting. 

For one thing, the book is systematically overloaded with detail. 
The long lists for every battle of all the infantry and artillery units 
engaged, with their commanding officers, tends to become a mere com- 
pilation; and even Homer’s catalogue of the ships is said to be dull. Nor 
are trench raids, the most exciting of adventures, made to seem exciting 
when they are chronicled one after the other in monotonous succession. 
And, however notable the exploits of particular individuals may have 
been, the conscientious commemoration of every V.C. action only ob- 
scures the account of the general course of an engagement. This mass 
of detail is not sufficiently balanced in Capt. Steele’s narrative by what 
is needed to give it its proper setting, an exposition of the part played 
by the Canadian Corps, in any given engagement, in the general scheme 
of the Higher Command. The result is that one emerges from a battle 
with the baffled feeling that one has not been able to see the wood for 
the trees. 

Perhaps these complaints would be modified if the narrative were 
illustrated by maps. But the book has only eight sketches in all, and 
these deal solely with the events of 1918. 


No form of warfare needs 
maps to make it intelligible so much as the trench-fighting of the Great 
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War; and, the more careful Capt. Steele is to define units and objectives, 
the more obscure his mapless narrative becomes. 

The style of the writing also leaves much to be desired. The author 
seems to have thought himself bound to soar into rhetorical prose at 
regular intervals, and his extravagant adjectives and purple patches at 
times become merely absurd. What is the use of referring to the ad- 
mirable engineering skill with which the Germans sited their trench lines 
as ‘‘devilish cunning’ (p. 273)? What does the author expect us to 
understand by the very mixed metaphor of ‘‘a tornado of bullets that 
withered the clamouring waves of their opponents’’ (p. 16)? Or what 
appropriateness is there in describing the relief of the 2nd Division after 
their brilliant victory at Courcelette as passing out of the Valley of the 
Shadow (p. 75), or in remarking, after detailing the dispositions of a very 
un-lamblike Corps before St. Eloi, that ‘Canada’s offering lay on the 
Altar of Sacrifice’’ (p. 42)? 

The problem of writing a precise detailed account of three and a half 
year’s fighting in a style that shall, at the same time, stir the reader’s 
imagination to some understanding of the quality of the heroic events 
described, has hardly been solved by Capt. Steele. Perhaps it is im- 
possib!e to combine precision and eloquence on such a theme in the limited 
space of 340 pages. But it is worth something to have been precise. 

F. H. UNDERHILL 


Canada in the Great World War: An authentic account of the Military 
History of Canada from the earliest days to the close of the War of the 
Nations. By various authorities. Toronto: United Publishers of 
Canada, Vol. IV: The Turn of the Tide. [(1920.] Pp. vii, 405. 

It is with the fighting of the Canadian Corps in 1917 towards and around 

Lens that the present volume of this series on Canada in the Great War 

chiefly deals. But the volume includes also the share of the Canadians 

in the great battles of the Somme and Passchendaele, the whole period 
be ng described as “‘the Turn of the Tide’. 

This period was characterized by an almost uniform method of attack: 
the attempted obliteration by concentrated artillery fire of all enemy 
defences—wire, trenches, dug-outs, and redoubts—prior to the assault 
by the infantry. This was at first thought to be the solution of the 
tactical problem of the attack on trench defences; but it was soon found 
that even a completely successful assault, Vimy for instance, only created 
a situation of greater difficulty. The state of the ground churned up by 
the shells poured upon it, combined with the torrents of rain which usually 
accompanied operations, formed an obstacle to the rapid advance of 


artillery and transport. The delay necessary to enable the engineers to 
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bridge this gap afforded the enemy time to close the breach made n his 
line and invariably robbed the Allies of the fruits of their victories. The 
tank, which ultimately proved the solution of the problem, was not 
effective y used until General Byng’s surprise attack at Cambrai. 





The fighting during this period, owing possibly to the un:form method 
of attack, is not easy of description. Repetition is always apt to weary 
readers. Those responsible for the various chapters have done their best 
to compress the tale of so much fighting and so much heroism, endurance, 
and skill into the space allotted them. But to enable the student of 
military history to follow the various operations intelligently would 
necessitate a wealth of detail possibly too minute for a book of this 
character, and above all more maps and diagrams, without which the 
text is incomplete. To take only one instance, the episode related on 
pages 31 and 32 namely the brilliant exploit of Captain Heron in seizing 
Gun Pit Trench on September 15, 1916. The early capture of this trench 
was the condition which made possible, and probably suggested, the 
attack and capture of Courcelette by the 5th Infantry Brigade on the 
same day. To understand the text a sketch of the ground showing the 
locations of Gun Pit Trench and the Sugar Refinery in relation to the 
village of Courcelette is essential, but neither of them is to be found on 
the maps in this volume. 

Some chapters are of peculiar interest, dealing, as they do, mainly 
with the authors’ personal experiences and impressions—notably the 
accounts by Messrs H. W. Macdonell and T. W. Morse of their lives as 
prisoners of war in Germany. The Canadian Cavalry Brigade is allotted 
one chapter; and no infantry who have seen cavalry manoeuvering under 
machine-gun fire will begrudge them the meed of praise for the work 
they did when opportunity offered. Other chapters deal with the work 
of the Motor Machine Gun Corps, the Canadian share in the war at sea, 
and civil re-establishment in Canada. 

Several years must elapse before the immense mass of material avail- 
able can be sifted, statistics prepared, and a comprehensive military 
history written and published. In the meantime, this and no doubt, 
many similar works will be available for those readers—and they are 
legion—who do not want to “forget all about the war”’, but wish to have 
in print the story of Canada’s great epic. 


HarRo.tp W. A. FOsTER 


The Status of the Dominions and their Relations with Foreign Countries. 
Issued by the Imperial Tariff Commission. London: P. S. King and 
Sons. 1920. Pp. 22. 


TuHeE Imperial Tariff Commission has issued a memorandum entitled 
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The Status of the Dominions and their Relations with Foreign Countries. 
The first part of the memorandum summarizes the departure in Imperial 
practice involved in the appointment of a Minister Plenipotentiary by 
the King on the advice of his Canadian ministers. The fact that the 
King is to be advised by persons other than the members of the British 
government, and the fact that the Washington representative is to have 
ambassadorial powers, are points to which attention is called. The 
purpose of the memorandum is to outline the situation which has led up 
to this development in form and in practice, and we therefore have the 
history of the events leading up to this step, beginning with the applica- 
cation made in behalf of Sir A. T. Galt in 1879 and refused on that 
occasion by the Colonial Secretary. The memorandum also includes 
Canada’s interpretation of the change as outlined by Mr. Lloyd George 
in the British House of Commons and by Mr. Rowell at Ottawa. The 
second part of the memorandum outlines Canada’s commercial relations 
with France, with Germany, with the United States, and with other 
countries. It includes also Newfoundland’s commercial relations with 
the United States, and Australia’s with the same country. While the 
statement on each point is brief, it is sufficient for a clear understanding 
of the existing situation. There is included a short analysis of the pro- 
posed Reciprocity Agreement of 1911 between Canada and the United 
States, and the significance and importance of that episode is shown in 


view of present discussions and tendencies. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review subsequently.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 
Laut, AGNEs C. Canada is Pivot of Empire (Maclean’s Magazine, vol. xxxiii, no. 9, 
pp. 19, 63-64). 

A journalistic estimate of the position Canada is destined to occupy in the 
British Empire. 

TARIFF COMMISSION. The Status of the Dominions and thetr Relations with Foreign 
Countries. London: P.S. King & Sons. 1920. Pp. 32. 

Reviewed on page 332. 

TURNOR, CHRISTOPHER. The Organisation of Migration and Settlement within the 
Empire (United Empire, May, 1920, pp. 247-254). 

Abstract of a paper read at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute, West- 
minster, on April 13, 1920, advocating ‘‘a Central Emigration Authority"’ for the 
British Empire. 

WorsFOLD, W. Basit. The Administration of the Empire (United Empire, July, 1920, 
pp. 357-363). 

A reply to Captain Richard Jebb’s paper entitled Conference or Cabinet? printed 
in United Empire in April and May, 1920. Mr. Worsfold believes that ‘‘a common 
executive authority is an administrative necessity for the Empire” 


II. THE HISTORY OF CANADA 

(1) General History 

CHARTIER, Chanoine EMILE. Le Canada d'hier et d’aujourd’ hut (1840-1914) (Revue 
Canadienne, vol. xxv, no. 6-7, pp. 401-426). 

The second of a series of lectures on Canada, given by the author at the Catholic 
Institute of Paris. 

Dovucurty, A. G. Report of the Public Archives for the year 1918. Printed by order of 
Parliament. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1920. Pp. 15; xvii, 208; ii, 71, 87. 

Reviewed on page 302. 

HAssARD, ALBERT R. Great Canadian Orators (Canadian Magazine, July, 1920, pp. 247- 
250; August, 1920, pp. 297-300). 

Continuation of a series of articles, of which these, the last, deal with Sir Charles 
Tupper and Bishop Baldwin. 

SHortt, ADAM. The Significance for Canadian History of the Work of the Board of 
Historical Publications (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, 
vol. xiii, sect. ii, pp. 103-109). 

An outline of the very comprehensive programme which the Board of Historical 
Publications, established recently by the Dominion government, has placed before 
itself. 

SHorTT, ADAM, and DouGHtTy, ARTHUR G. (eds.). Documents relating to the Constitu- 
tional History of Canada, 1759-1791. Second and revised edition by the Historical 
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Documents Publication Board. Two parts. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1918. 
Pp. xvi, 1084. 
Reviewed on page 317. 

Toronto Pus.ic LiprArY. Books and Pamphlets Published in Canada, up to the year 
Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-Seven, copies of which are in the Public Reference 
Library, Toronto, Canada. Supplement No. I, December, 1919. Toronto: Public 
Library. 1919. Pp.8. 

An addendum to the catalogue of early Canadian publications issued by the 
Toronto Public Library in 1916, and noticed in the Review of Historical Publications 
relating to Canada, vol. xxii, p. 188. 


(2) The History of New France 
ALVoRD, CLARENCE WALWORTH. An Unrecognized Father Marquette Letter (American 
Historical Review, July, 1920, pp. 676-680). 
A Latin letter apparently written by Marquette on the Mississippi in August, 





1673, a copy of which has come to light among the Duke of Portland's manuscripts 
at Welbeck Abbey in England. 

ATHERTON, WILLIAM HENRY. A Canadian Educationist of the 17th Century. (Reprinted 
from the Montreal Gazette, April 17, 1920.) Pp. 16. 

A small pamphlet containing an appreciation of the work of Marguerite 
Bourgeois, the founder of the Congregation of Notre Dame in Montreal, on the 
occasion of her tercentennial anniversary. 

GérRtn-LajoOIE, MARIE-J. Marguerite Bourgeois, la femme des oeuvres (Revue Trime- 
strielle Canadienne, juin, 1920, pp. 200-207). 

An address given before the former pupils of the Congregation de Notre Dame 
in Montreal describing the life-work of the founder of the Congregation. 

GrRouLx, |’ abbé LIONEL. La naissance d'une race. Conferences prononcées a l’Univer- 
sité Laval, Montréal, 1918-1919. Montréal: Bibliothéque de |’Action francaise. 
1919. Pp. 294, et app. 

Reviewed on page ©07. 

MassicotTrte, E.-Z. Claude de Beaulieu, Capitaine général des gardes des jermes du roi en 
Canada (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxvi, no. 4, pp. 127-128). 

Two documents, dated 1699, giving instructions to this official as to his duties. 

—— —— La Plantation du Mai dans le bon vieux temps (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, vol. xxvi, no. 5, pp. 154-156). 

A note on an incident of French-Canadian seigniorialism. 

—— —— L’Engagement d'un Chirurgien pour l'Ouest au dix-huitidme siécle (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, vol. xxvi, no. 5, pp. 157-159). 

Transcript of a document dated June, 1753, embodying a contract with a 
physician to serve in the upper country. 

—— — Le prétendu testament de l’'abbé Jorian (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
vol. xxvi, no. 4, pp- 118-120). 

A document bearing on the question of the removability of curés in New France. 

Roy, P.-G. La Famille Rouer de Villeray (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxvi, 
no. 5, pp. 129-145; no. 6, pp. 161-176). 

A genealogical study of the descendants of Louis Rouer de Villeray. 

—— —— Louts Rouer de Villeray, Premier conseiller au Conseil Souverain de la Nouvelle- 


France (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, sect. i, 


pp. 13-45). 
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A paper almost identical with one in the Bulletin des recherches histor iques, 
entitled La famille Rouer de Villeray, and noted in the last number of the 
REVIEW on page 131. 

—— —— Un hydrographe du roi a Québec: Jean-Baptiste-Louis Franquelin (Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xii, sect. i, pp. 47-59). 

A biographical sketch of Louis Jolliet’s predecessor as royal hydrographer at 
Quebec, at the end of the seventeenth century, followed by a list of the twenty 
maps or charts which are known to have been made by him. 

Roy, R&Gis. Jacques Cartier, était-il noble? (Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, sect. i, pp. 61-67). 

An attempt to prove that Jacques Cartier was, if not of noble birth, at any 
rate ennobled by virtue of holding the title of captain-general. 

—— —— Les Du Plessis (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. xxvi, no. 5, pp. 150- 
151). 

A supplementary note to a paper by Mr. Benjamin Sulte on ‘“‘Les deux Du- 

plessis’’ in the fifth volume of his Mélanges Historiques. 





Les Secrétaires du Roi au Canada (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. 
xxvi, no. 6, pp. 184-185). 
An attempt to determine how many members of the college of royal secretaries 
there were in New France. 
SULTE, BENJAMIN. Les Forges Saint-Maurice. (Mélanges historiques: Etudes éparses 
et inédites compilées et annotées par GERARD MALCHELOssSE, vol. vi.) 
G. Ducharme. 1920. 
Reviewed on page 310. 


Montréal: 


(3) The History of British North America to 1867 
COLEMAN, CHRISTOPHER B. The Ohio Valley in the Preliminaries of the War of 1812 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1920, pp. 39-50). 

An important and interesting study of the causes of the war of 1812. The 
author undertakes to show that in the Ohio valley, where the demand for war was 
strongest, the underlying motive was ‘‘the conquest of Canada’’. 

Gorpon, R. K. John Galt (University of Toronto Studies, Philological Series, no. 5.) 
The University Library: published by the Librarian. 1920. Pp. 121. 

Reviewed on page 324. 

KELLOGG, LouIsE PHELPs (ed.). Journal of a British Officer during the American 
Revolution (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1920, pp. 51-58). 

The journal of Captain William Haslewood, of the 63rd Regiment, during the 
years 1775-1778. The journal was found among the papers of the late Mrs. N. W. 
Moore of St. Thomas, Ontario, and was rescued by her daughter as it was being 
thrown away. 

KEnNEDy, W. P. M. The ‘‘ Complete Emigrant"’ (Canadian Magazine, July, 1920, pp. 
225-230). 

An account of a rare pamphlet, published in Toronto in 1848, under the title 

A Catechism of Information for Intending Emigrants of all Classes to Upper Canada. 
Linpsay, Mgr Lionet. La mission des prétres Savoyards au Canada (Canada Frangais 
vol. iv, no. 4, pp. 225-234; no. 5, pp. 

An account, based on original research, of the attempt of Haldimand to bring 
out to Canada in 1781 some Roman Catholic priests from Savoy to fill up the 
thinning ranks of the French-Canadian clergy. 
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MassicorTte, E.-Z. Le héros de Chéteauguay et la Chanson (Bulletin des recherches 
historique, vol. xxvi, no. 6, pp. 188-191). 
A popular song of seven stanzas, composed by some of De Salaberry’s men in 
1812-13, and taken down from the lips of an old man in Montreal. 
PAINE, RALPH D. The Fight for a Free Sea: a Chronicle of the War of 1812. (Chronicles 
of America series, vol. 17.) Toronto: Glasgow, Brook & Co. 1920. Pp. xi, 235. 
Reviewed on page 320. 


RIDDELL, the Hon. WILLIAM RENWICK. A Contemporary Account of the Navy Island 


Episode, 1837 (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, 
sect. li, pp. 57-76). 

The reproduction, with copious annotations, of parts of George Coventry's 
Account of the Rebellion in Upper Canada, 1837, printed in vol. xvii of the Papers 
and Records of the Ontario Historical Society, and reviewed on page 
—— —— Extra-territorial Criminal Jurisdiction in British Canada (Canadian Law 

Times, June, 1920, pp. 491-502). 

An account of the proceedings in regard to two cases of murder in 1787-88, 
both of which had taken place outside the bounds of the old province of Quebec, as 
defined by the Quebec Act. 

— —— When International 
pp. 351-360). 





Arbitration Failed (Canadian Law Times, May, 1920, 


An interesting summary of the proceedings of the international commission 
appointed by Great Britain and the United States in 1797, under Jay’s Treaty, to 
adjudicate upon the debits owing in the United States to British subjects. 

Sanpbs, HAROLD. Cossacks and Canada (Canadian Magazine, May, 1920, pp. 55-58). 
A journalistic account of the Russians’ exploration of Alaska, and their relations 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company men from Canada. 

SKELTON, Oscar DouGLas. The Life and Times of Sir Alexander Tiiloch Galt. Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. 1920. Pp. 586. 

Reviewed on page 325. 

SULTE, BENJAMIN. Pierre Ducalvet (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd 
series, vol. xiii, sect. i, pp. 1-11). 

An attempt to revise the traditional French-Canadian estimate of Ducalvet, 
as revealed, for example, in Garneau; and a defence of Haldimand against 
the charge of tyranny and coercion sometimes brought against him. 

WALLACE, W.S. Some Letters of Francis Maseres: 1766-1768 (Canadian Magazine, July, 
1920, pp. 208-212). 

An article embodying extracts from The Maseres Letters, edited by the author 

in 1919. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 


DeECELLEs, ALFRED D. Laurier et son Temps. Montréal: Librairie Beauchemin. 1920. 
Pp. ix, 228. 
Reviewed on nage 828. 


KeitH, A. BERRIEDALE. The Initiative and Referendum in Canada (Journal of Com- 


parative Legislation and International Law, January, 1920). 
A study of some progressive tendencies in Canadian politics. 
McLennan, J.S. Canada’s Administrative System (Constitutional Review, October,1919). 
An essay on Canadian government by the chairman of the committee of the 


Canadian Senate appointed in 1919 to examine and to report on the machinery of 
government. 
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SENATE OF CANADA, SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE. Report on the Machinery of Govern- 
ment. Ottawa: The King’s Printer. 1919. Pp. 39. 
Noticed on page 240. 
STEVENSON, J. A. The Agrarian Movement in Canada (Edinburgh Review, July, 1929, 
pp. 96-113). 
A study of the organized farmers’ movement in Canada to-day, on both its 
economic and political sides. 


(6) The Great War 
Lemieux, the Hon. Ropo_rHe. Le Canada, la Guerre, et Demain (Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, appendix A, pp. xxxix-li). 
Presidential address delivered before the Royal Society of Canada in May, 
1919. 
STEELE, Capt. HARwWoop. The Canadians in France, 1915-1918. 
Unwin. 1920. Pp. 364. 
Reviewed on page 328. 
Moorr, Mary MacLeop. The Story of the King George and Queen Mary Maple Leaf 
Club, London: 1915-1919. London: The Maple Leaf Club. [1919.] Pp. 32. 
An account of the first residential club for overseas soldiers established in 
Londen during the war. 
Margulis, T. G., and others. Canada in the Great World War. Vol. 1V: The Turn of the 
Tide. Toronto: United Publishers of Canada. [1920.] Pp. viii, 405. 
Reviewed on page 330. 


London: T. Fisher 


III. PRCVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 

(1) The Maritime Provinces 

MACKENZIE, CATHERINE DuNLOP. The Charm of Cape Breton Island (National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, July, 1920, pp. 34-60). 

A descriptive article, copiously illustrated with photographs. 

MiLiipGe, the Rev. J. W. Reminiscences of St. John from 1849 to 1860 (Collections of 

the New Brunswick Historical Society, no. 10, 1919, pp. 126-135). 
Recollections of an old inhabitant. 

Murpocn, WiLtiAM. The Saint John Suspension Bridge (Collections of the New 
Brunswick Historical Society, no. 10, 1919, pp. 104-125). 

An account of the suspension bridge over the St. John River in New Brunswick 
which was opened in 1853 and removed in 1915. 

RayMonpD, the Rev. W. O. A Radical and a Loyalist: a Biographical Sketch of Elias 
Hardy, Barrister-at-Law at Saint John, N.B., 1784-17909 (Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, sect. ii, pp. 91-101). 

An account of the life of a New Brunswick loyalist who was for many years the 
leader of the radical or ‘‘Lower Cove"’ element in St. John. 

Elias Hardy, Councillor-at-Law (Collections of the New Brunswick Historical 

Society, no. 10, 1919, pp. 57-66). 

Ashort paper containing the substance of the article by the same writer entitled 

A Radical and a Loyalist, printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 

Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii. 

Peter Fisher, the First Historian of New Brunswick (Collections of the New 

Brunswick Historical Society, no. 10, 1919, pp. 5-56). 

An account of the life and writings of the author of Sketches of New Brunswick 

(1825) and Notitta of New Brunswick (1838), the two first attempts at a history of 

the province. The paper includes also an interesting and valuable document con- 
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taining the story handed down in the Fisher family with regard to the coming of 
the loyalists to St. John. 
—— —— Robert Cooney, First Historian of Northern and Eastern New Brunswick 
(Collections of the New Brunswick Historical Society, no. 10, 1919, pp. 67-85). 
An account of the life of the author of the Compendious History of the Northern 
and Eastern parts of the Province of New Brunswick, published in Halifax by Joseph 
Howe in 1832. The paper is based on Cooney’s autobiography, a rare book pub- 
lished in Montreal in 1856. 
WatTeErRBURY, D. H. Retrospective Ramble over Historic St. John (Collections of the New 
Brunswick Historical Society, no. 10, 1919, pp. 86-103). 
Odds and ends of local history. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 
Caron, l’abbé IvANHOE. La région de |’ Abitibi. Québec: Ministére de la Colonization. 
1919. Pp. 62. 

Colonization propaganda, illustrated with a map. 

CoustnEau, Ame. L’Habitation a Montréal (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, Mars, 
1920, pp. 85-94). 

A statistical study, by the sanitary engineer attached to the Public Health 
department of the city of Montreal, of the question of housing and sanitation in that 
city. 

levasseuR, N. Honorable Ph.-Aug. Choquette, ancien sénateur, juge de la Cour des 
Sessions de la Paix, Quebec. Québec. 1920. Pp. 16. 

A small pamphlet sketching the career of the Hon. Auguste Choquette, and 
reproducing a letter entitled ‘“‘ Reply to aspersions on French Canada’”’ written by 
him to the Saturday Review. 

MassicoTteE, E.-Z. Leblanc de Marconnay (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. 
xxvi, no. 6, pp. 177-179). 

Biographical information regarding a French journalist who lived in Canada 
between 1834 and 1845, and who was both a “‘bureaucrate”’ and a free-mason. 
—— —— Les tribunaux de police de Montréal (Bulletin des recherches historiques, vol. 

xxvi, no. 6, pp. 180-183). 

A sketch of the history of local criminal justice in Montreal. 

SURVEYER, EDDUARD-FABRE. Un école de droit @ Montréal avant le code civil (Revue 
Trunéstrielle Canadienne, Juin, 1920, pp. 140-150). 

An account of the first law-school established in Lower Canada, in the year 

1851. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 
BREITHAUPT, W. H. Early Roads and Transportation, Upper Canada (Seventh Annual 
Report of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1919, pp. 59-66). 
A paper chiefly concerned with the routes by which the early settlers reached 
Waterloo county in western Ontario. 
Coyne, JamMEs H. David Ramsay and Long Point in Legend and History (Transactions 
the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, sect. ii, pp. 111-126). 
A critical examination of certain curious legends still current in the Long 
Point settlement on Lake Erie. There is a substratum of historical fact in the 
legends: David Ramsay, for example, was a Scotchman who settled on the Mohawk 
River soon after the British conquest in 1763. But the real facts about him have 
been overlaid by a vast amount of myth, in which buried treasure, divining rods, 
black dogs, and witch-doctors play a part. 
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HAMILTON, the Rev. A. M. A Few Notes on the Early History of Chalmers’ Church, 
Winterbourne (Seventh Annual Report of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1919, 
pp. 73-83). 

Details concerning the early history of a Presbyterian church in Waterloo 
county which dates back to 1837. 

HERRINGTON, W.S. Some Notes on the Minutes of the Town Meetings of the Township of 
Sidney (Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, sect. ii, 
pp. 77-90). 

A valuable and interesting paper, based upon an examination of a carefully 
preserved minute-book in which have been entered the records of all the town 
meetings held in the township of Sidney, at the western end of the Bay of Quinté, 
from 1790 to 1849 inclusive. The paper is an important contribution to the early 
history of settlement in Upper Canada. 

MacKenprick, J. N. Local History in the Street Names of Galt (Seventh Annual Report 
of the Waterloo Historical Society, 1919, pp. 67-72). 

A short paper accounting for the origin of some of the street names in Galt, 
Ontario. 

MacMurcuy, AncGus. Sketch of the Life and Times of Joseph Curran Morrison and 
Angus Morrison, Presidents of St. Andrew's Society, 1850-54. [Toronto.] 1918. 
Pp. 20. 

A small pamphlet containing biographical details concerning two prominent 
citizens of Toronto in the fifties. 

PIERCE, LoRNE A. The German Loyalist in Upper Canada (Canadian Magazine, August, 
1920, pp. 290-296). 

An article explaining the existence of the large German element among the 
United Empire Loyalist settlers in Upper Canada. 

RIDDELL, WILLIAM RENWICK. When the Court of King’s Bench Broke the Law (Canadian 
Law Times, July, 1920, pp. 549-559). 

The story of the illegal admission to the Upper Canadian bar, in 1812-13, of 
six young men—one of whom was John Beverley Robinson. 

—— —— Old Province Tales: Upper Canada. Toronto: Glasgow, Brook & Co. 
1920. Pp. v, 280. 
To be reviewed later. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Howay, Judge F. W. The Overland Journey of the Argonauts of 1862 (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, vol. xiii, sect. ii, pp. 37-55). 

An account of the journey from Canada to British Columbia made in 1862 
by a party of Canadian emigrants; based on the diaries of two brothers, named 
McMicking, who were of the party. 

—— —— The Voyage of the Hope: 1790-1792 (Washington Historical Quarterly, vol. xi, 
no. 1, pp. 3-28). 

A detailed study of the American expedition to the northwest coast of America 
in 1790-1792, based on the journal of the ship’s captain Ingraham—a document 
which exists in manuscript in the Congressional Library at Washington. 

Lewis, WILLIAM S. Francis Heron, Fur Trader: Other Herons (Washington Historical 
Quarterly, vol. xi, no. 1, pp. 29-34). 

Biographical details concerning a Hudson's Bay Company trader who was in 

charge at Fort Colville and Nisqually between 1830 and 1835, and concerning his 
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son, who was born at Nisqually in 1834, and who was interviewed by the author as 
recently as 1915. 

MacBetu, the Rev. R. G. Land in British Columbia. London: W. Stevens, Ltd. [n.d.] 
Pp. 49. 

A pamphlet describing the possibilities of British Columbia for intending 
settlers. 

PRIESTLEY, HERBERT INGRAM. The Log of the Princesa by Estevan Martinez: What does 
it contribute to our knowledge of the Nootka Sound Controversy? (Quarterly of the 
Oregan Historical Society, vol. xxi, no. 1, pp. 21-31). 

An analysis of a diary of the Spanish expedition to Nootka Sound in 1789, 
recently secured from the Deposito Hidrografico de Madrid, and regarded by the 
author as ‘‘the best available source on affairs at Friendly Cove in the summer of 
1798”’. 

SCHOLEFIELD, Guy H. The Pacific, its Past and Future; and the Policy of the Great 
Powers from the Eighteenth Century. London: John Murray. 1919. Pp. xii, 346; 
maps. 

Contains a chapter, entitled “‘The Canadian Outlook”’, which recounts briefly 
the history of Canada’s relation to the political and economic problems connected 
with the Pacific Ocean. 

SKINNER, CONSTANCE L. Adventurers of Oregon: A Chronicle of the Fur Trade. (The 
Chronicles of America, vol. 22.) Toronto: Glasgow, Brook & Co. 1920. Pp. x, 290. 

Reviewed on page 318. 

YounG, F. G. Spain and England's Quarrel over the Oregon Country (Quarterly of the 
Oregon Historical Society, vol. xxi, no. 1, pp. 13-20). 

‘An introductory statement to furnish a setting for the incidents in the Log 
of the Princesa used by Professor Priestley [q.v.] to throw new light on the Nootka 
Sound affair of 1789." 


IV. GECGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
BucHANAN, Capt. Ancus, M.C. Wald Lifein Canada. McClelland, Goodchild and 
Stewart. 1920. Pp. xv, 264. 
To be reviewed later. 
Cuicanot, E. L. Canada’s Caribou and Reindeer Industry (United Empire, May, 1920, 
pp. 245-247). 
A brief paper describing the establishment of a new meat-producing industry 
in the wilds of northern Canada. 
GIBBON, J. Murray. The Foreign Born (Queen's Quarterly, vol. xxvii, no. 4, pp. 331- 
351). 
A popularly written discussion of the problem of the foreign-born population 
of Canada. 
Gourn, LEon-MercIER. Le Status légal de nos syndicats ouvriers (Revue Trimestrielle 
Canadienne, juin, 1920, pp. 163-175). 
A study of the legal position of trade unions in Canada at present. 
KING, Francis. The Upper St. Lawrence (Queen's Quarterly, vol. xxvii, no. 4, pp. 379- 
395). 
A discussion of the question, now before the International Joint Commission, 
of making the St. Lawrence navigable for ocean-going ships. 
KiuGn, A. BROOKER. An Untapped Canadian Fuel Resource (Canadian Magazine, 
May, 1920, pp. 48-52). 
An account of the possibilities of the peat industry in Canada. 
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Laut, AGNEs C. Is Era of Wildest Prosperity ahead of Canada To-day? (Maclean's 
Magazine, vol. xxxiii, no. 10, pp. 9, 54-56). 

An elaboration of the thesis, in italics, that ‘‘Canada is the most prosperous 
land in the war-devastated world to-day”. 

MarTIN, CHESTER. “‘The Natural Resources Question’’: The Historical Basis of Pro- 
vincial Claims. Winnipeg, Manitoba: The King’s Printer for the Province of 
Manitoba. 1920. Pp. 148. 

To be reviewed later. 

O’Hara, F. C. T. Canada’s Trade Scouts (Maclean’s Magazine, vol. xxxiii, no. 9 
pp. 9-10, 54-57). 

An article by the Canadian Dej,uty Minister of Trade and Commerce, des- 
cribing the efforts of the Dominion government to develop the export trade of the 
Dominion. 

SMITH, J. GRovE. Fire Waste in Canada. Ottawa: The Commission of Conservation. 
1918. Pp. 319. 

A report prepared for the Canadian Commission of Conservation on the fire 
losses of Canada, which appear to be proportionately greater than those of the 
United States, Great Britain, or Germany, and which, the writer says, ‘cannot 
but vitally affect the economic future of the country”’. 

SmitTH, W.G. A Study in Canadian Immigration. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1920. 
Pp. 406; tables and map. 

To be reviewed later. 

STEPHENSON, J. NEWELL. The Pulp and Paper Industry of Canada (Journal of the 
Canadian Banker’s Association, vol. xxvii, no. 3, pp. 325-333). 

A brief, but informing article, by the editor of the Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada. 


V. ECCLESIASTICAL AND EDUCATICNAL HISTORY 
Biron, |’ abbé DoLor. Jubilé d'argent et d’or de Mgr Paul Larocque. Montréal: Impri ~ 
merie du Messager. 1920. Pp. 280. 

An account of the celebration of the double jubilee of the Bishop of Sherbrooke, 
who has completed half a century in the priesthood and a quarter of a century in 
the episcopate. 

Bourassa, HENRI. Le Canada apostolique: Revue des oeuvres de missions des commu- 
naulés franco-canadiennes. Bibliothéque de |’Action frangaise. 1919. Pp. 173. 

An account, by the editor of Le Devoir, of the missionary work carried out, both 
at home and abroad, by the French-Canadian church. 

GREELEY, HuGH PAYNE, and GREELEY, FLORETTA ELMORE. Work and Play in the 
Grenfell Mission: Extracts from the Lelters and Journal of {the authors). Introduction 
by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell. Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. [1920.] Pp. 192. 

An account of the establishment, by two American doctors, of a hosiptal at 
Pilley’s Island, in Green Bay, Newfoundland, in 1911-12, in connection with the 
Grenfell Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. 

GRENFELL, ANNE and SPALDING, KATE. Le Petit Nord, or Annals of a Labrador Harbour. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. Pp. viii, 199. 

A description of social service work in a Labrador fishing settlement, cast in the 
form of a series of letters. 

LrcompTE, le Pére Epovarp, s.j. Les Jésuites au Canada au XI Xe siécle. Tome I (1842- 
1872). Montréal: Imprimerie du Messager. 1920. Pp. 334. 
The story of the work of the Jesuits after their return to Canada in 1842. 
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MaGnav, C.-J. Un héritage sacré: nos lois civiles concernant la Famille, la Propriété, 
l’Ecole, et la Paroisse. Québec. 1920. Pp. 23. 
A public lecture by the inspector-general of education in the province of 
Quebec. 
SHorttT, ADAM. Random Recollections of Queen’s (Queen’s Quarterly, vol. xxvii, no. 4, 
pp. 352-363). 
Reminiscences of Queen’s University, Kingston, about the year 1880. 








